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UNRIVALED Books FOR SCHOOLS 


NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 
Book I. $0.30; Book II, $0.40; Book III. ‘ » - $0.50 


Use of the parallel or spiral method in which the different subjects alternate in 
accordance with the ability of the child. A complete index is included in each book. 
Introduction of simple geometrical forms and elementary principles of algebra. 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
Books, per dozen, $0.75; Charts, per set $1.50 


A system having a slant of 23 1-2 degrees, vhich has been found by extended 
experiments to characterize all natural writing. It has the round, open form of the 
best vertical copies, with no extremes or eccentricities. No other system is so legible 
and so rapid. 


New Education Readers 
Books l.and II. Each. d . $0.35 
Book III. $0.40; Book IV. ‘ 


Embodies the best features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the 
sentence methods. It forces nothing upon the child, yet accomplishes more than 
other Systems attempt. No other method gives the child so large a vocabulary and 
none is so simple and teachable. 


McMaster’s Primary History of the United States. - $0.60 


A brief history containing a graphic and interesting narrative of events, and 
touching only upon the topics most important to children. The numerous illustrations 
are historically authentic and form‘a striking feature of the book. 


EXCEPTIONALLY SUCCESSFUL 


Baldwin’s School Readers 
Eight Book or Five Book Series 
hice’s Rational Spelling Book 
art I. $0.17; Part ll. . $0.22 
Vilne’s Arithmeties 


Natural Geographies 

Elementary, $0.60; Advanced. $1.25 Barnes’s National Vertical Penman- 
MeMaster’s United States Histories | ship 

Primary, $0.60; School . . 1.00 
Natural Course in Music 

Full Course — Seven Books and 


Short Course — Two Books 


Patterson’s American Word Book . $0.25 


Charts, per set . ‘ ‘ 1.50 
Overton’s Applied Physiology 

Primary, $0.30; Intermediate. .50 

Advaneed . ° 80 


132 Volumes of Choice Supplementary Reading 


NEWEST TEXT-BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course . $1.25 Andrews’s New Manual of the Consti- 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar . tution 


Milne’s Academic Algebra. $1.25 
. $1.00 Putnam's Text-Book of Psychology 1.00 


Morey’s Outlines of Roman History 1.00 Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English 75 Hoxie’s Civies for New York State. 1.00 


Hoadley’s Brief Course in- General 


Kimball’s English Sentence ° . «45 Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geog- 


Physies . . 1.20 Hunter’s History of Philosophy. raphy . 1.20 


Rowland & Ames’s Elements of 


Miller’s Ovid — Selections ‘ . 1.40 Macy & Norris’s General Physiol- 


Physics . 1.00 Gleason’s Story of Cyras . ogy ‘ 1.10 
Gleason’s A Term of Ovid . . 35 Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin 1.00 Neweomb’s Elements of Astronomy 1.00 


The well-known Williams and Rogers Commercial Publications for 
Business Colleges and Commercial High Schools 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 

Office Routine 

New Introductive Bookkeeping 

Advanced Bookkeeping 

Eaton’s Business Forms, Customs, and Accounts 


Commercial Arithmetic 

Mental Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
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& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
9 Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals, 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Wall Maps 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES 
PHYSICAL 
Large, Distinct, Durable 


EXCELSIOR SERIES 


Political and Test Maps 
Cheapest ever offered in this market 


Globes, Books, 
Charts, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 


J, L, HAMMETT COMPANY 


The School Supply House 


Y. Branch 116-120 Summer St. 


N. 
70 Fifth Ave. 
New York City Boston, Mass. 


~ Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. BOSTON. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Gducation m 


RICHARD G. BOONE, Eprror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly azines Fully uptodate. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere ‘*‘ make shift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include Education in their 
liste for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreas: of the best educational thought. 
Universally commended by highest educational 
authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
copy for six 2-cents stamps. 

THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Grand Prize ** 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen-maker has it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE 


im 2 Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


rd Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me frost leagure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
7 the work and quickly. This last is of great rues for schoo] work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best mer on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. State Soard of Fducation. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Samples of PAUL’S Line of Holiday Goods. 


We think they are winners and all “‘ Safeties,” too. Catalogue of full line on application, 


SAFETY BOTTLE & INK CO., 
Main Office, 270 Washington Street, - - - JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Branches: New York City, Reston, Philadelphia, §t. louis, Baltimore, Chicago. Buffalo. 
Also Toronto, Canada, and Birmingham, England. U. 8S. Government Standard Inks, etc. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE 
- « WILL SAVE YOUR EYES. . 


Light Weight, 34 oz. Adjustable. Dur- 
able. No Metal. Lies Fiat. Hygienic, 
perspiration has no effect onit, Health- 
Sul, colorrestful to the eyes. Visor ex- 
tra wide. Transparent for natural 
light. Opaque for artificial light and 
those wearing glasses. Postpaid on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


FEATHERWEIGHT EYESHADE Co., 
32d Street, Bayonne, N. J. 


Trade Mark. 


HOTEL EPPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Summer Rates 


KEEPS $1.00 per Day upward. 
From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave, and 

SCHOOL LIFE MOVING Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 
WITH THE From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 


Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 
Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 
Send postal for descriptive booklet. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


A WELCOME GIFT IN ANY HOME 
Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
20 Pemberton Building, Boston, 
General Agents for New England. 


the 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and (ptematio course of study, including a complete system of aopelen Training and 

VoiceCulture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Exp on. Scientific and 

practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

gy Spring Term opens March 7. Address for [llustrated Catalugue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 

Chickering Hall, HuntingtonAve., Boston, Mass. 


THE THOMAS © 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music Graduates of these 
Public School Drawing {apartments 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 
Emil Leibling System of Advanced 

Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to EMMA A, THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 


550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Any Information. 
COMPANY |e) v New York. v 


ELE LOA LB LEO ss 
CNIVERSILY Write for Catalogue, 
N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<— 


Price- List, 
PUBLISHING 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair educatior, why not utilize it 
ata yentee) and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly ? Situations always obtainabl . You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to ho'd any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


PIECES. FOR. PRIZE 
SPEAKING . CON. 
f TESTS ¥ 


$5999999990009 cont 
$9999990999999999999 


Home The University of Chicago 

offers over 225 elementary and col- 

lege courses by correspondence 

u y in 28 of its Departments, including 

Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 

English, Mathematics, Zeology, Physi- 

ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 

sity credit is granted for college courses successitully 

completed. Work may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div, P.), Chicago, III. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks 
Inter-State Cor. Inst., Cedar Rapids, Ia 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 


and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


Meneely Bell Company 


TROY, N. Y. 


AND 


177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


MANUFACTURE 


Superior Bells 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu ation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyprn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITSH. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Toanw GQ, Taourson, Princin al, 


Any Subscriber 


of the JourNAL or Epvucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


New Posrisuine Co. 
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2.50 per year. 
Weekly. { Soules, 6 Cents, 


ANOTHER EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL PUBLICATION 
Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE COMPLETE COURSE 
Latest Addition to the Williams & Rogers Series 


MopERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING is an entirely new work, ecm- 
bining the best ideas on bookkeeping and business practice, presented 
in a thoroughly practical, teachable, and interesting way. Two large 
editions have been sold in sixty days, and teachers and students are en- 
thusiastie over the work. Following are some of 


THE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE WORK 


Careful instructions in the elements of bookkeeping. 

Thorough drill in making records in books of original entry. 

Hasy and progressive instructions in posting original records, 
illustrated at every step. 

Test-ledgers to give students additional drill in closing ledger 
accounts, 

Reproduced pen-written incoming vouchers, counterparts of real 
business documents. 

Individual price lists, which encourage independent effort. 

Practical treatment of special lines of business. as retailing, 
wholesaling, jobbing, and manufacturing, and introducing up- 
to-date methods of account keeping, including card ledger 
and voucher system. 


For further particulars regarding the above work, address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco 


NOTE FOUR BOOKS 


WIDELY POPULAR 
AURY’S Elementary Geography, enlarged and revised, with 
its interesting text, new maps, full-page colored illustrations 
showing the people of each continent and the style of their houses, 
etc.; and Maury’s Manual of Geography, edition of 1901, in touch 
with the world’s geographic conditions, including new United States 
census figures. 

So, too, are Holmes’ New Readers, with their charming Science 
Stories interwoven, their Good Literature features, their correlated 
teaching of Color, Form, etc., in the First Book; the New Claren- 
don Dictionary, a hand-book of rare excellence and convenience, 
with its 30,000 words, etc. 


Correspondence invited concerning these or other of our publications. 


HE Merchant of Venice is one of the most interesting of Shakes- 
peare’s plays for elementary students. For such students an 
edition has been pvepired by Professor Epwarp Everetrr HALE, 

Jr., with an introduction in Professor Hale’s usual pleasing, helpful 
way, and foot-notes explaining what would not occur to the elementary 
student or would not be easily looked up by him. 

The frontispiece shows the famous “Chandos” portrait of Shakes- 

p2are, from the National Portrait Gallery, London. A specially valuable 
edition. Price, paper, 12% cents; cloth, 20 cents. 


Standard Literature Series, No. 49. Single, 1:2 pages. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


43--47 East Tenth Street, New York 
BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 


ALSO 


German, Italian, Spanish, 


and other foreign books, 


WILLIAM 


48th Street and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Bercy’s, DuCroquet’s, and 
other series. 


Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


HOW TO STUDY MINERALS 


is quite fully explained in a beautifully illustrated leaflet, 
‘* Suggestions to Teachers of Mineralogy,” which we will 
send FREE to any one mentioning this ad. 

A ‘‘ dog-tooth”’ crystal of Calcite, similar to those shown 
above, is included in the third series of the MANHATTAN 
COLLECTION OF MINERALS. Every specimen in this 
collection is selected with greatest care b: cause of its 
educational value, yet its price is remarkably low. Will it not pay you to look into this 
subject ? 


GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 
Dealers in Educativnal and Scientific Minerals, 
3 and 5 West 18th St., N. Y. City. 


t-class pens are essential for all well-regulated schools. 


Meet all the requirements, having all the qualities of perfect pens, in temper, durability, and easy writing. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


ESTERBROOK&CO'S 


tor sale at all Stationers’. 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


HManging on to 


After a person has once used Dixon's Lead Pencils they will use no other 
It pays to stick to a good thine when you find it. 
That's why it will pay you to use 


GRAPHITE 


in preference to any others. They are the most economical because 
they last the longest. 


Send 16 cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, and you will receive samples that will surprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,., Jersey City, N. J. 


a Good Thing. 


IN YOUR 
SCHOULS 


They make a good, clean, see-able mark. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS. 


FOR COMMON SCITOOLS. 


LONG’S WOOD-FOLK SERIES. 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
Wilderness Ways. 
Secrets of the Woods. 


For introduction, 50 cents. 
For introduction, 45 cents. 
For introduction, 50 cents. 


Animal stories that are eminently true to life, and yet have all the interest of imaginative tales. They 
are used as supplementary reading in such cities as Boston, Mass, New York City, Cambridge, Springfield, 


Waltham, and Chelsea, Mass., and Manchester, N. H. 


LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS COURT. 


By Frances NimMo GREENE. 126 pages. Twelve full page illustrations 
after originals by Edmund Garrett. Mailing price, 60 cents. 
The thirteen short stories presented in this book form a perfectly connected series 


and relate the adventures of King Arthur and of his most noted knights. 
The twelve full-page illustrations drawn by Edmund H. Garrett are of unusual 


excellence and interest, and are of great assistance in interpreting the stories. 


THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND. 


By JERMAIN G, Porter, Director of Cincinnati Observatory and Professor 

of Astronomy in the University of Cincinnati. For introduction, 50 cents. 

This book deals with astronomy from the literary and legendary side. It is designed 

to interest the student in the mythology of the sky as embodied in the classic stories of 

Greece and in the folk-lore of more recent periods, and as referred to so frequently in 
our best literature. Under the general term stay the sun and moon are included. 


FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. 
By Georce F. Arkinson, Professor of Botany in Cornell University. or 
introduction, 60 cents. 
A fascinating and original study of the life histories of plants. The illustrations in 
the book, which number more than 8 0, have been especially collected for these stories 
and include many rare and beautiful photographs. ; 


THE GUILFORD SPELLER. 
With Word Studies and Dictionary Work. By A. B. GuiLrorp and AARoNn 
LoveELL. For introduction, 25 cents. 

A characteristic feature of this book is that it does not make correct spelling merely 
anactof memory. The pupil is taught to reason and to use the dictionary, with the 
result that he ceases merely to guess at the spelling of words. The subjects usually 
found in spellers, such as homonyms, synonyms, prefixes, suffixes, are fully and inter- 
estingly treated in this book. 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS. 


By W. H. SHayior and G. H. Ssarruck, Numbers 1 to 8. 
60 cents per dozen. 

In the Medial Writing System the slant is sufficient for attaining the highest speed, 
while it does not depart from the vertical to such an extent as to interfere with 
legibility. The System is used in Bennington and Bellows Falls, Vt., Pittsfield, West- 
field, and Middleboro, Mass., South Portland, Me., and North Kingstonand Warren, R. I. 


For introduction, 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, HISTORY, 
AND METHOD. 
By F. A. Barsour, Professor of English in the Michigan State Normal 
College. Nearly ready. 


Professor Barbour has brought within the scope of four lectures three practical and 
comprehensive discussions of important phases of grammatical method and history: (1) 
an account of the method pursued in teaching English grammar from the earliest publi- 
cations upon the subject to the present time, (2) a brief outline of the history of the 
English language, with illustrations of the importance of such historical study in connec- 
tion with teaching the language in its modern form, and (3) a brief and systematic state- 
ment of the principles of pedagogy which underlie the best teaching of English grammar 
at present. 


A DESCRIPTIVE SPELLER. 


By Georce B. Arron, State Inspector of High Schools, Minnesota. 
rz2mo. Cloth. v-—+ 218 pp. or introduction, 22 cents. 


The title, Descriptive Spel'er, comes from the fundamental principle on which the 
book is constructed, that interest in a group of words renders spelling less formidable. 
Therefore the words are arranged in groups under such headings as ‘‘A Snowstorm,” 
“The Fire Department,” ‘*The Post-Office,” ‘‘Parts of a Flower,’ ‘‘Grammatical Terms,” 
‘*Westminster Abbey,” etc. A unique provision is thus made for correlating the spell- 
ing with all the other school branches. An alphabetical index of topics enables the 
instructor to find instantly any lesson desired for a particular festival, country, produc- 
tion, composition, journey, author, quotation, or review. 


Sq. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE. 


By GeorGE Lyman Kirrrepce, Professor of English in Harvard University, 
and SARAH Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schvols, Boston. 


Book I. Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. 
for introduction, 45 cents. 


An Elementary English Grammar. 
For introduction, 60 cents. 


Book II. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Lockwood and Emerson's Composition and khetoric. 


By Sara E. H. Lockwoop and Mary Atice Emerson, B. A., Head of the Department of English 


in the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


For introduction, $1.00. 


BERGEN’S FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY. 


By Joseru Y. BerGen, Instructor in Biology in the English High School, 
Boston, and author of “‘ Elements of Botany.” or introduction, $1 50. 
This book is intended to offer an extended and comprehensive course for schools 


that wish to devote an entire year to the subject. 


MYERS’ ROME; ITS RISE AND FALL. 
By P. V. N. Myers, Recently Professor of History and Political Science in 
the University of Cincinnati. For introduction, $1.25. 


A Second Edition, bringing the narrative down to A. D. 800, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee of the American Historical Association. 


COLLAR & DANiELL’S FIRST YEAR EATIN. 
For introduction, $1.00. 
This book has been prepared in response to a widespread demand for a shorter and 
easier elemer.tary Latin book than those now in use. The authors have succeeded admir- 
ably in meeting these requirements without abating one jot of thoroughness. 


SCHOOL ILIAD. 


(Revised Edition.) Edited, with Commentary and Illustrated Vocabulary, 
by Tuomas D. Seymour, Professor of Greek in Yale University. For 
introduction, $1.60. 

The results of the active researches of the past eleven years in the field of Homeric 
Antiquities are incorporated in this revision; the vocabulary is somewhat fuller; more 
illustrations are used than in the former editions; the introduction is printed in larger 
type and has a table of pronouns, in accordance with a frequently expressed desire 
of teachers. 


A History and Description of 
ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


By Frank Frost Assott, Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. 
For introduction, $I 50. 

The first part of this book traces historically the development of the Roman consti- 
tution from the earliest times to the reign of Diocletian. In the second part, the con- 
sulship, the tribunate, the senate, the comitia, and the other institutions of the govern- 
ment are taken up, and a systematic detailed description is given of each. 


OUTLINE MAPS FOR AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF THE 
UNITED STATES ILLUSTRATING TERRITORIAL 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Frank Heywoop Hopper, Professor of American History in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. For introduction, 4o cents. 


This book contains twenty-four outline maps of the United States, with directions 
for their use. The maps are drawn upor a new plan, in that they give all the lines that 
have at any time been territorial boundaries, including those that are obsolete as well 
as those still existing. The directions enable the student to construct a series of maps, 
that exhibits the ter:itorial organization of the United States for every year since the 
close of the Revolution. 


LATIN COMPOSITION. 


Based upon selections from Cesar. By Benjamin L. D'Ooce, Professor of 
Latin and Greek in the Michigan State Normal College. For introduc- 
lion, go cents. 

‘** Latin Composition” is intended to accompany Greenough, D’Ooge, and Daniell’s 
Second Year Latin. The exercises are based upon the text for vocabulary and idioms 
and for general principles of sentence structure; but in the presentation of the syntax, 
instead of following the chance or caprice of the text, the rules have been presented ina 
systematic and orderly manner. In this latter particular the method differs from that 
most in vogue in such books. 


GLUCK AUF. 


By MARGARETHE MULLER and CarLA WENCKEBACH, Professors of German 
in Wellesley College. For introduction, 75 cents. 


‘Gluck Auf” is a German reader intended primarily for beginners. Complicated 
constructions and difficult idioms have been avoided throughout. An important place is 
given in the book to the study of cognates, by means of which the student acquires a 
vocabulary with comparative ease. The central idea of this book is to introduce even 
the beginner to facts, ideas, and sentiments which are in close relation to German life. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly. $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, +»  « $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 i 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ¥43 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$1.00 a ye 


A MERICAN TEACHER (monthly), oe 
Both papers to one eddress, ... . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
211-215 Pemberton Building, 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Emerson: The secret of education lies in respect- 
ing the pupil. 

Presvon W. Searcu: Education is the evolution 
of the ego in response to environment. 

PRESIDENT JAMES MacAlister. The best thing one 
can do for a boy is to teach him to do scmething 
right. 

SraATE SUPERINTENDENT W. W. Steison, Maine: 
The graciousness of cultureis humbling the arrogance 
of knowledge. 

PresipenTtT W. Horvad: 
goal of education is the perfecting of individual 
citizenship in a Christian demeeracy. 

Brooks: A scl.ool song in the heart of 
the child will do as much for his character as a fact 
in his memory or a principle in his intellect. 

Dean Atrorp: If the way in which men express 
their thoughts is slipshod and mean, it will be very 
difficult for their thoughts to escaje being the same. 

SUPERINTENDENT J, J. ALLISON, Joliet, Jll.: The 
process of teaching is so difficult, the child life is so 
precious, that great natures, high education, and dis- 
tinct professional] training should be the qualification 
of every teaeher. 

The late Dk. Francis A. WALKFR: A man may be 
learned, fertile in ideas, rich in imagery, even elo- 
quent in speech, and yet a mistake in spelling will 
make him an object of ridicule by men who have not 
a hundredth part of his accomplishments and acquire- 
ments, 

SupERINTENDENT L. H. Jones, Cleveland: The 
supervisor should set the standard of work, i. e., 
should teach his teachers what is justly called suc- 
cessful work—a degree of success which will satisfy 
reasonable expectations, above which the teacher may 
go as he wishes to excel, and below which he may 
fall only at his peril. 

SuPERINTENDENT AppiIson L, Jones, West Chester, 
Penn.: The primary aim in all nature study teaching 
is to arouse and establish an interest in the great 
field of nature about the pupils, to develop the power 
of observation, of thoughtful question, and of reverent 
appreciation. Many of the difficulties in the study 
of the elementary sciences disappear when pupils 
have an interest in nature and its phenomena, ard 
know how to see and appreciate the beauties, changes, 
and wonders by which they are surrounded. 

Dr. A W. Epson, Assistant Superintendent, New 

‘ork: The danger in the nine-year course is that of 
dawdling. The pace is almost sure to be too leisurely. 
These nine-year schools give color to the charges 
made by Professor Munsterberg, that our boys and 
girls are not worked up to their normal capacity... . 
I used to think that the seven-year course was sub- 
ject tothe opposite danger, that it either contained 
too few subjects or that it rushed the teacher ard 
pupils at a neck-breaking rate. Yet the more 1 study 
the New York system, the more Iam convinced that 
it has greater possibilities than educators have sms- 
pected, 


TO GET THE BEST FROM THE CULLEGE. 


BY CHARLES.F., THWING, 
President Western Reserve Univers ty and Adelbert College. 


The first condition I suggest relates to time itself. 
This is itself a condition. For time is not an agent. 
It does nothing. As a power, time is absolutely 
worthless. Asa condition, time is of infinite worth. 
Mark Pattison, the rector of Lincoln College, said: 
“Time seems infinite to the freshman in his first 
term.” But let me add that to a senior in his last 
term time is a swiftly moving opportunity. The 
need of time becomes more and more urgent as the 
college years go. When Jowett was fifty-nine years 
old, he wrote: “I cannot say vixi, for I feel as if I 
were only just beginning and have not half com- 
pleted what I had intended. If I live twenty-five 
years more I will, Dei gratia, accomplish a great 
work for Oxford and for philosophy in England. 
Activity, temperance, no enemies, self-denial, saving 
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PROFESSUK HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


eyes, never overwork.” (Life, 81.) On _ his 
seventieth birthday Jowett made out what he called 
his Scheme of Life. It was this:— 

EIGHT YEARS OF WORK. 

1 Year—Politics, Republic, Dialogues of Plato. 

2 Years—Moral Philosophy. 

2 Years—Life of Christ. 

1 Year—Sermons. 

2 Years— Greek Philosophy; Thales to Socrates. 

THE END. 

1 turn over the last pages of Jowett’s “Life and 
Letters,” and I find a list of his works. Is there 
moral philosophy in the list? No. <A life of 
Christ? No. A treatise on Greek philosophy? No. 
But I do find a volume of college sermons, published 
since his death, and also a new edition of his 
“Plato.” One of the most pathetic things in the 
volumes that cover his life is the constant reference 
to agenda—things he was to do. But the agenda 
rapidly become nugae—impossibilities—and the 
reason was simply, as it ever is, the lack of time. 

A second condition necessary for getting the best 
out of college is health—the proper adjustment of 
all one’s powers and forces to each other, and also 
the proper adjustment of these forces to one’s duties. 
One may be sick, and through sickness become a 
saint; one may be sick and through sickness become 
a sinner. But one cannot be sick and at the same 
time be as good a worker as he would be if he were 
not sick. Good workers the world needs, and, there- 
fore, men of first-rate health the world needs. I 
was speaking with a gentleman who had been 


privileged to spend several days under the same 
roof with President McKinley, and he mentioned to 
me in particular the excellent care which the late 
President took of himsclf. If one is to be a great 
worker, one must have great health. It is not for 
me to write as would a physician, but I may be al- 
lowed to say that in caring for health, one should 
not become self-conscious. Let me further sug- 
gest :— 

First—That you sleep eight hours. 

Second—Exercise at least a half an hour each day 
in the gymnasium. 

Third—Eat much of simple food; but not too 
much, 

Fourth—Don’t worry. 

Fifth—Play ball much (base, foot, basket); but 
not too much. 

In a word, be a good animal! 

A third condition to which I wish to refer as 
helpful in securing good results in college is living 
in the atmosphere of friendliness. The college has 
ceased to be a monastery; it has become a com- 
munity. Cultivate the sense of good fellowship! 
Be able, of course, to stand alone. Be able, of 
course, if necessary, to. stand opposed to all. Be 
able to speak of the eleven obstinate and foolish 
jurors, who would not agree with you, the twelfth. 
Said Atthanasius, when told that the world was 
against him, “I am against the world.” But in 
your independence or antagonism, always remember 
to be gracious. Agree with others so far as you can. 
Fmphasize likenesses, not differences. Bring your- 
self into close association with everybody you can. 
In particular, know men of training and conditions 
unlike your own. Be broad in experience as well as 
in observation. Have your sets, your societies. 
Cultivate them. But have yourself beyond your set, 
your society. Rev. R. 8. Storrs once wrote me say- 
ing, that among his blessed companionships in col- 
lege was that of Father Hewitt, the distinguished 
Roman Catholic prelate. Be sure that every friend- 
ship lifts. Be sure that your friendship lifts every 
Be sure that the friendship of every man 


man. 
lifts you. Life is rich or poor as it has friends. 
The great Darwin once wrote to Dr. Hooker that 


is far more than fame or scholarship. Let me 
also suggest that friendships should be formed not 
by accident, but by choice. It often means too 
much who is the first man that a new student meets 
on the college campus. Let your friends not only 
be choice, let them also be chosen. It is more than 
plain té the reader of the biography of Jowett that 
he loved all college men, and it is said of him that 
“although the genius of Swinburne, the ever-active 
brain of J. A. Symonds, and the vigorous individu- 
ality of John Nichol were largely independent of his 
teaching, they yet owed to him what was more 
valuable still, the blessing of a friendship that never 
wavered, which gave unstinted help at critical 
moments both in youth and after life, and would 
make any sacrifice of leisure and of ease to serve 
them.” (Life, I., 328.) 

Let me also say that a help for securing the best 
results from college is the having in one’s self of 
what I shall call the “buoyancy of right living.” 
Certain natures lift one like a balloon. Certain 
natures depress one like lead flung into the water. 
Vitality, fullness of life, buoyancy, represent most 
precious qualities. These qualities are the result 
of right living. The man whose living is right is 
naturally the man of a buoyant, hopeful, aggressive, 
Nothing so makes a man 
I notice that pris- 

The gaze of the 
Right done 


love 


progressive temperament. 
a “hang-dog” as doing wrong. 

oners in a jail usually look down. 
chain-gang is earthward, not skyward. 
makes the pulse more full, steady, regular. Wrong 
done makes the pulse thin, sharp, nervous. The 
ministry of the virtues of truth, knowledge, and 
love make sleep sounder, appetite better, voice 
cheerier, eye clearer, step brisker, one’s whole pres- 
ence more vital. Remember that the blessing of the 
first Psalm is pronounced on the man who “walketh 
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not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in 
the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful.” Right living makes the tree of a man’s 
life spread itself out wider and lift its head high in 
the very splendor and buoyancy of its existence. 

I wish to add a fifth suggestion in respect to the 
conditions for getting the best out of college life. 
This condition I shall call the atmosphere of moral 
thoughtfulness. By moral thoughtfulness I mean 
that state of reflection upon life’s problems, and of 
reflection upon the ways and means of solving life’s 
problems, which belong to the true man. I would 
have the student’s life in college a very happy one, 
and I might say that without happiness one cannot 
do his best work. But more than happiness, I do 
prize moral thoughtfulness. Dr. Moberly, who was 
an Oxford undergraduate and a tutor, and who be- 
came head master at Winchester, and a bishop, once 
wrote to Dean Stanley about Arnold of Rugby, say- 
ing, “It soon began to be a matter of observation to 
us in the university, that his pupils brought quite 
a different character with them to Oxford than that 
which we knew elsewhere. I do not speak of 
opinions; but his pupils were thoughtful, manly- 
minded, conscious of duty and obligation, when they 
first came to college.” (Arnold of Rugby, p. 120.) 
An atmosphere of moral thoughtfulness represents 
one of the primary causes and conditions for getting 
the most out of college. 

What I have said relates to the conditions for get- 
ting the most out of college. But what I have said 
may possibly be as true in reference to getting the 
most out of all the years. Know the value of time. 
Be well. Live in an atmosphere of friendliness. 
Have the buoyancy of right living. Breathe an at- 
mosphere of moral thoughtfulness. Thus may life 
minister of her best. 


THE MENTAL WORKSHOP. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. H. SMALL, CHELSEA, MASS, 


From the time when the child watches the horse- 
shoes of the country blacksmith, the curling shav- 
ings of the carpenter, or the flying chips of the wood 
chopper, to the time when, as a man, he is equally 
interested in watching the massive products of 
Cramp’s ship-yard, there is an innate desire (curi- 
osity may we call it?) to know how the creation is 
created. 

So, too, from the work of the boy who wrote as his 
composition: “I am an old shoe; my coffin is the ash- 
barrel; my grave, the dump,” to the rounded periods 
of Macaulay and the imagery of Kipling, there is the 
same curiosity to know how the work is done. 

The process is hidden except where some literary 
workers have revealed, in letters and diaries, their 
ways and means, or where secretaries, close friends, 
and sometimes wives and daughters have betrayed 
the outward workings they have witnessed. 

With the marvelous development which modern 
psychologists are making towards the study of the 
brain and nerves, as a machine, and with the deli- 
cate and intricate mechanisms already evolved for 
the study of minute nervous action (one now show- 
ing how fast a person thinks), the future may see 
an author’s creative genius revealed in dots and 
dashes, and wavy lines, if he’s only properly har- 
nessed to the proper machinery while at work. 

From the olden days, when Pope, at a friend’s 
house, rang up attendants at all hours of the night 
for candles, that he might jot down on some scrap 
of paper the thought which had come in the wake- 
ful hours, to the modern talking into a phonograph, 
which in turn talks to the typewriter, the method of 
authorship has a seemingly wide contrast, but the 
mental process varies little. The mental workshop, 
now as then, demands hard, careful, exhaustive work, 
if the result is to be a finished product. As Sheri- 
dan said: “Easy writing is curst hard reading.” 

Sidney Smith said that an account of the working 
habits of writers “would go far to destroy the absurd 
and pernicious associations of genius and idleness, 
by showing that men of the most brilliant and im- 
posing talents have lived a life of intense and in- 
cessant labor.” A young man wrote to Harriet Mar- 
tineau about devoting himself to authorship, and re- 
ceived in reply, “Not if you can do anything else. 


Even dig ditches.” Livingstone appreciated the 
labor when he said: “I think I would rather cross 
the African continent again than undertake to write 
another book.” 

With Sir Isaac Newton genius was “continuous 
application”; with Michael Angelo, “infinite 
patience”; with Sidney Smith, “the quality for hard 
work.” There is the idea of faith and hard work 
in this remark of Sterne’s in “Tristram Shandy”: “I 
began with writing the first sentence and trusting 
to Almighty God for the second.” Hazlitt seldom 
saw two sentences beyond his pen-point. Some one 
asked Carlyle’s wife which work gave him the great- 
est pleasure in writing, and she replied, “Oh, he has 
pleasure in none; he is always so dissatisfied with 
what he does; but the one that gave him the great- 
est torment was the French Revolution.” This was 
the result of years given to reading and writing. A 
friend once said to Irving, “It must be very easy for 
you to write.” “Ah,” said Irving, “you are greatly 
mistaken,” and he showed him his manuscripts full 
of erasures and interlineations. When a clerkship 
at Washington was offered him, with light duties and 
seemingly ample leisure for literary work, he de- 
clined it, saying, “I require much leisure and a mind 
entirely abstracted from other cares and occupations, 
if I would write much or well.” 

It is always interesting to glance into the draught- 
ing-room of any workshop, to see how plans and 
models are developed. The author alone can give 
us this view into the mental draughting-room. 
Lowell said: “I like to brood over my thought until 
I feel that it has life, sometimes until I know it has 
wings.” 

Louise Alcott wrote: “Stories simmered in my 
brain, demanding to be writ, but I let them simmer, 
knowing that the longer the divine afflatus was 
bottled up, the better it would be.” George Eliot, 
in a letter to Blackwood, wrote, “My stories grow in 
me like plants, and this is only in the leaf bud. I 
have faith that the flower will come, not encugh 
faith, though, to make me like the idea of beginning 
to print till the flower is fairly out, till I know the 
end as well as the beginning.” Macaulay said: “I 
never write to please myself until my subject has 
for the time driven every other out of my head.” 
He thought much before writing, and his journal 
contains many hints like this: “Home and thought 
about Gladstone. In two or three days I shall have 
the whole in my head, and then my pen will go like 
fire.” 

The rapidity of work varies. William Godwin 
wrote slowly, to reach his mental standard. Unless 
he reached this mark, he could not write at all. 
Goldsmith wrote slowly, complaining: “Everyone 
writes better because he writes faster than I.” In 
the height of his career, Adam Smith composed as 
slowly and with as great difficulty as when he first 
began. When James Russell Lowell was asked if 
he was a believer in writing “by inspiration,” he 
replied, “Well, I don’t like to commit myself posi- 
tively upon that point, but I do know that steady, 
hard, and continuous work has been my reliance 
during a somewhat varied life.” 

George Eliot said of the years spent upon her 
“Romola”: “I began it a young woman; I finished 
it an old woman.” 

On the other hand, many wrote with great 
rapidity. Dumas is an illustration. He frequently 
received callers while still abed, saying, “Sit down 
a minute; I am just having a visit from a lady. It 


is my nurse. She will be going directly.” He 
would write at lightning speed, throwing the fin- 
ished sheets in all directions, oblivious to his sur- 
roundings, for ten, fifteen, or more minutes. Then 
he would greet his guest with: “It’s my new play. | 
write an act and often more before breakfast.” 

The working day in the mental workshop is not 
an eight-hour day, nor is the labor light. Patient, 
plodding, almost limitless labor is demanded in 
some departments. 

Dickens’ manuscripts show that he was methodi- 
cal, precise, accurate; he spared no labor to gain the 
turn of expression or choice of word he wished. 
Thackeray carried his work in his pocket, as a 
Dutch woman carries her knitting, and whenever a 
word or thought which had been elusive came to 
mind, the page was taken out and the word or 
thought installed in its appointed place. Passing 
things constantly suggested new ideas. The work 
was necessarily slow. Six pages of ‘Kismond” wa. 
a satisfactory day’s work. It is said: “The condi- 
tion of the little pages of manuscript when death 
stopped his hand shows that he had carried them 
about, and often taken them out of his pocket here 
and there for patient revision and interlineation.” 
Longfellow wrote a poem in four weeks, but he 
spent six months in correcting and cutting it down. 

Bryant’s “Tides” shows how his work was done. 
It was written five times on five different sheets, and 
every stanza except the first received changes. The 
last one was changed seventeen times. It is said 
he rewrote “Thanatopsis” one hundred times and 
was then dissatisfied. 

Mrs. Browning wrote, in a letter to a friend: ‘I 
have worked at poetry,—it has not been with me 
revery, but art.” 

Imerson’s essays are the product of “days and 
months and even years of patient thought.” Ros- 
seau’s manuscripts were “blotted, scratched, inter- 
lined, and scarcely legible.” They were rewritten 
four or five times. 

Wilkie Collins wrote nine or ten pages a day. 
Towards the end of a book he worked twelve to 
fourteen hours a day, until the story ended or na- 
ture gave way. Daudet rewrote each chapter before 
going to the next, and when the book was com- 
pleted, he went over the whole again, carefully and 
critically. Of his “Baucis and Philemon” Swift 
says: “Addison made me_ blot out fourscore, add 
fourscore, and alter fourscore.” 

History is the product of strenuous labor. 
Thackeray said of Macaulay, “He reads twenty 
books to write a sentence; he travels a hundred miles 
to make a line of description.” He wrote six pages 
of foolscap every morning. This was his task, as 
much as he could write at his best. He would re- 
cast a whole chapter to make it clearer, or a para- 
graph to add some apt illustration. He was nine- 
teen days writing the “Massacre of Glencoe,” and 
was still dissatisfied. Motley, writing to Dr. 
Holmes about his “Dutch Republic,” said: “What- 
ever may be the result of my labors, nobody can 
say that I have not worked hard, like a brute 
beast.” It is the product of ten years’ labor. 

Prescott spent eleven years over his “Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” Carlyle fourteen upon his “French 
Revolution,” and Bancroft twenty-five upon his 
‘United States.” 

Because of its exactions, the mental workshop 
has many apprentices, but comparatively few 
skilled workmen. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL AND ACADEMIC HALL, HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VIRGINIA. 
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A SPELLING REFORMATORY. 


spELUING REFORM CORRELATED, F. A. SPELLING ADAPTED, 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 


-ontly received the following letter:— 
MUNCHEM, 
General Groceries, Hard- 
are, and Dry Goods, 
paints, Wall Paper, and 
Plumbing, Books, Station- 
ery, and Drugs, Livery 
Siable, Undertaking At- 
tended to with Neatness 


and Dispatch. 
“Solfaville, N. Y., November 12, 1901. 


“pear Sir: We are greatly troubled about our new 
teacher. Heisa normal graduate, and came highly rec- 
ommended, so we gave him a written contract for a year. 
But he is turning our school upside down. He is teach- 
ing new ways that are ridiculous. We showed him in 
your Manual of School Law, page 155, that the board of 
educati n had the right to fix the course of study; but 
he said he was following the course of study, and showed 
ys on page 171 that, so long as he did so, we could not 
interfere with his methods. We showed him on page 55 
that we had the sole right to adopt text-books, and he 
said he wasn’t using any other text-books except them 
we adopted, and showed us on page 158 that he had a 
right to teach his own way. 

“We sent for the commissioner, and he came and 
visited the school. But the teacher is a slick talker, and 
he asked if the commissioner did not remember that Dr. 
Harris said this, and President Eliot said that, and 
Colonel Parker said something else, and the commis- 
sioner, who is a physician, and probably don’t know 
none of them fellows, but didn’t want to let on, kept 
saying, ‘Yes, yes, yes,’ till the principal had him ker- 
flummuxed, and when he went away he said he guessed 
the principal was all right, only he was a little ahead 
of the times. 

“We're all mixed up about it. We don’t want to ap- 
peal to the state superintendent, for it looks as if the 
teacher had the law on his side, but we ought to be able 
to do something. 

“[ wish you would come up and visit the school and 
tell us what you think. We will pay your expenses, and 
more, too. Our school has dealt with you a good deal, 
and we think you ought to help us out. 

“Yours truly, 
“H. C. Munchem.” 

It is not a long ride to Solfaville, and I got there about 
ten the next morning. I went first to see Mr. Munchem. 

“He seems clean gone, absolutely looney,” Mr. Mun- 
chem said. “I can’t tell you the absurd things they do 
up there. Suppose you just go up and visit the school 
without saying anything about me sending for you. Get 
the lay of the land, and then come down and we'll talk 
it over.” 

I knew something of the teacher. His name was A. C. 
Hump, and he was a recent graduate of the New Platts- 
dam normal, whom I had considered rather bright and 

enthusiastic, 

He greeted me warmly as I entered. “I be ever so 
glad to see you,” he said: “We be working out some 
hew theories here, and I should like to have your judg- 
ment on them. Perhaps you would like to call attention 
to them in the School Bulletin. They be epoch-making, 
and will have momentous consequences.” 

My impression was that their first momentous conse- 
quence would be to throw him out of a job, but I let him 
do the talking. 

“They be based fundamentally on reformed spelling,” 
he went on, in answer to my quesuon. “Of course you 
believe in that?” he interjected. 

“Why, no, I don’t,” I had to admit. 

. “How can that be?” he exclaimed. “In your article 
me the October Educational Review you spell ‘thru’ and 
‘tho.’ ” 

_ Don’t lay that to me,” I replied. “Every journal has 
's own style, to which all contributions are made by the 
printer to conform for the sake of uniformity. 1 sent 
copies of that printed art’cle to old playmates, feel- 
ing ‘hat they would say, as they saw those spellings: 
Humph! he went through college, but he can’t spell as 
we ll as he used to in the grammar school.’ ” 

Your old playmates may think what they like,” he 
rh '; “I think the spelling was the best thing about the 
‘r'cle. Be you really opposed to spelling programme 


With one 
‘bsolutely,” I replied. 
_ ” Surprised,” he said. “Why, all the big men ad- 
Me © it, as the action of the National Association 
lows, 


Think of the weary hours children spend over 


spelling—solid months of hard work, if it were all 
lumped together. Ben’'t it an awful grind?” — 

“Yes, but it is worth it,” I said. “The key may be 
complicated, but what a treasure of literature it un- 
locks!” 

“But it need not be complicated,” he urged; “simplify 
the spelling, make it purely phonetic, and he who runs 
may read.” 

“A good deal has been said on your side,” I replied, 
not caring to enter into argument, “but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Let’s see what you are really 
doing here.” 

“In the first place,” he said, “we have no half-way 
measures. Merely to use the new spelling for the dozen 
words adopted by the National Association would be to 
make people think you didn’t know how to spell any 
better. If you be going to change at all, you have got to 
carry the same principle into all your teaching, and 
change all your methods radically.” 

“So you have changed radically,’ I suggested. 

“Yes.” Mr. Hump paused to place himself in the 
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ERECTED IN PARIS BY THE CHILDREN OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The cut of the statue of Lafayette is used through courtesy of 
“The Chautauquan.” 


thoughtful attitude made familiar by the portrait of Dr. 
Munyon, and then went on: “I start out with the theory 
that all difficulties must be removed from the pupil’s 
road to knowledge. Shall the youth’s sunlit path be 
clouded by such anomalous pronunciations of a single 
spelling as tough, trough, enough, bough, brought, 
cough, through?” 

I could see he was quoting from an essay he had writ- 
ten for a county teachers’ association, and was recalling 
the words from memory. Finally he came to:— 

“No; a thousand times no. What the sewing machine 
is to the tired seamstress, what the reaper is to the ex- 
hausted harvester, that the reformed spelling is to the 
children of the future. To change from the ola spelling 
to the new is to change from the wheelbarrow to the 
bicycle.” 

“But there are some purposes for which the wheel- 
barrow is preferable,” I suggested; “you wouldn’t use 
the bicycle to carry bricks.” 

“Children that learn the new spelling won’t have to 
earry bricks,” he said. “They will be the leaders, and 
they will ride the bicycle to direct the men who carry 


bricks.” 
“But how is the new spelling going to make them 


leaders?” I asked. “To spell through ‘thru’ does not 
make it any easier to pronounce tough, trough, enough, 
bough, brought, cough, when you come to them. It only 
makes one more kind of spelling to learn. What will 
they do when they get to England and find that Pall 
Mall spells Chumley?” 

“I do not feel as though I ought to have to argue this 
matter with you.” he said impatiently. ‘The verdict of 
the great educators is unanimous, and if you question 
it I ought only to have to refer you to their writings and 
speeches. Take Dr. Harris, for instance,——” 

“Don’t quote Dr. Harris,” I interrupted. “At the last 
vational meeting of superintendents he said he had had 
great hopes from 1850 up to the time of our Civil War 
of the general adoption of the reformed alphabet; but 
that he had learned much since then, and knew now how 
difficult it was to make a change in any institution or 
usage which affects the population as a whole. He said 
he was not in favor even of the new spellings for the 
twelve words adopted by the National Association two 
years ago, if that was to be a cause of new struggles and 
ever-recurring discussion. He said that even Colonel 
Parker would not suppose that the teacher could intro- 
duce reform spelling into his school without the permis- 
sion cf his school committee, or that the school commit- 
tee could do it without the counsel and support of the 
entire English-speaking people. He said that for a 
teacher to do this would simply make him disagreeable 
to his fellow-men.”’ 

“But, according to Colonel Parker’s philosophy,” Mr. 

Hump started to say. 

“Colonel Parker’s what?” I interrupted again. 
“Colonel Parker is a dynamic force, but his worst 
enemies never accused him of having a philosophy. 
O, never mind the wisdom of the spelling reform,” I 
said, as he in turn was attempting to interrupt me, 
“T am interested to see your applications of the prin- 
ciple to other subjects. How, for instance, do you 
apply spelling reform to arithmetic?” 

“Why, for one thing,” he said, “we dispense with 
fractions.” 

“Impossible,” I replied. 

“You shall see,” he said; and he called out, “First 
class in arithmetic.” Nobody stirred. 

“First class in arithmetic!” he repeated, more 
forcibly. 

A boy in the back part of the room remarked lan- 
guidly, ““Why, this ben’t the time for that class.” 

“Never mind, never mind,” he said. “Come for- 
ward.” 

“But I haven’t studied the lesson yet,” the boy said. 

“Never mind, never mind,” repeated the principal 
impatiently. ‘This ben’t on your lesson; it be a 
special exercise.” 

So finally the boy lounged to the recitation bench. 

“Mary,” he said to a girl in the back part of the 
room, “this be your class.” 

“T can’t come; I be plunged in thought,” she said. 

It was probably as to how she would have her next 
gown cut, but he replied cheerfully: ‘Never mind, 
then, I will excuse you”; and, turning to me, he said, 
“It be part of our system that the bent of the child 
shall not be interfered with.” 

Eventually, by calling up one by one, he got nine 
members forward. When he called, “Samuel,” there 
was no response. 

“Samuel!” he called again, looking at a boy who 
seemed to be busy with his slate and did not look up. 

“Samuel!!” he called once more; and as the boy’s 
eyes were still fixed on his slate, he walked up to his 
desk and teok him by the shoulder. “Samuel,” he said, 
“did you not hear me?” 

“No,” said Sam, looking up. “I was adding a column 
of figures, and you know you have oiten toid us that 
there be nothing so deaf as an adder.” 

“Very good, very good,” said the principal. “The joke 
be excellent, if it be an old one; but I want you to come 
forward and join the class,” and Sam was secured. 

“I will give you a review upon your last lesson,” the 


principal said. “In 600 yards how many rods? Count 


off.” 
The pupil at the head of the class called out, “One,” 


the next, “Two,” the next, “One,” the next, “Two,” and 
so on down the class. 

“The odd numbers will take 5 and the even numbers 
6,” he said; and they all went to the board. 

I found that the work of all the odd-numbered pupils 
was, barring the errors some made, as follows:— 
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and of all the even-numbered pupils as follows: — “I don’t see how you teach geography without books,” “In Grover Cleveland’s trousers’ pocket,” she an- 
6)600(100 I said. swered. 
6 “Simplest thing in the world,” he replied. “Just “John, where be California?” 
— “In his coat-tails,” 
00 “Henry, where be Ohio?” 
“On his shoulder.” 
00 “Louise, where be New York?’ 
“On his shirt-collar.” 


“T don’t understand that,” I said. 

“Why, it be simple,” he replied. “It be barbarous to 
ask children to divide by 5%, so I have half of them 
divide by 5 and half by 6, which makes it average just 


right.” 
“But neither half gets the correct answer,” I sug- 


gested. 

“No, but they get the mental drill,” 
“arithmetic be a disciplinary study.” 

“But how are they going to make use of it when they 
get into practical life?’’ I asked. ‘Nobody will accept 
their figures, and they won’t know how to confirm any- 
body else’s.”’ 

“O, that be just like the reform spellers,” he said. 
“They can’t read other peop'e’s words, and other peop'e 
can't read theirs, but they have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they be logically right. Here be a paraphrase 
from Colonel Parker’s speech on reform spelling at Chi- 
cago that I have prepared for the County Association.” 
And, taking a paper from his pocket, he read:— 

“The children should learn to calculate without the 
handicap of the abomination of vulgar fractions. The 
manner of calculating be simply a fashion. Fashion 
changes. and why should not fashion in calculation 
change? This be a question of intelligent education. 
Thousands of dollars be spent unnecessarily every year 
in teaching children how to use vulgar fractions. Think 
of the waste of time! Ask teachers, and they say, ‘We 
must spend time on arithmetic which we should devote 
te more important things, as geography, history, litera- 
ture, etc.’ There be no argument against this movement 
except tradition. What would it give us? Only think 
what it would give us in the first three years! Give the 
children release from bondage! Think of the millions 
who be made to learn to work vulgar fractions! What 
arguments be made against this reform? Just the argu- 
ments that it be wise to stand by the old. We must 
bring the force of higher educational power to bear upon 
this question. If we do not save the children, who will?” 

“But there is a much simpler way to escape fractions,” 
I said. “Why not adopt the metric system? Then you 
can work most of your problems by decimals.” 

“But that would be un-American,” he replied. “You 
might as well ask why we do not substitute Spanish for 
English, the Spanish being so much more consistently 
spelled and pronounced. The answer be that we don’t 
want the Spanish language; we want the English; but 
we want to spell it our own way. Besides,” he went on, 
“if all children be taught arithmetic this way, by and by 
the tables will be accommodated to the children. It will 
be either 5 yards or 6 yards that make the rod, just as 
the pronunciation of programme has been made ‘pro- 
grum,’ to correspond with the new spelling, ‘program.’ 

“The possibilities of this reform be simply limitless. 
The fundamental principle of reformed spelling be that 
if a thing be hard for children to learn, the thing itself 
must be chanzed. Now nothing be harder for children 
to learn than vulgar fractions, so we must do away with 
them. If you be to discard all your Bibles and Shakes- 
peares, and reprint them in order that a child may spell 
through with four letters instead of seven, surely you can 
dispense with vulgar fractions, and find some other way 
to calculate. You see what a far-reaching principle this 


spelling reform be.” 
“I notice your children have no books,” I said, turn- 


ing the subject. 

“No,” he said, “it be impossible to have books. There 
be no books spelled as I teach my children to spell, so I 
give them all the work on the blackboard, and have them 
copy it.” 

“Have you any reforms in penmanship?” I asked. 

“O, yes,” he replied. “We do away altogether with 
script. That be simply a conventionality, another un- 
necessary duplication. The children must learn the 
printed letters. Why should they also learn the script 
letters? I have them print the letters just as they be 
found in books.” 

“But that is more laborious,” I urged. “The script 
letters grew out of the printed letters as an easier way 
to make printed letters.” 

“That be the tradition,” he said, “but I do not believe 
it. It cannot be a matter of economy to learn two forms 
of the same thing; and here we have only one.” 

“What is the application of your system to geog- 
raphy?” I asked. 

“Let me show you,” he said proudly, dismissing his 
class in arithmetic, and getting a class in geography for- 
ward with much the same difficulty. 


he replied; 


watch. We will take to-day some questions on the 
geography of the United States. Mary, where be 


Texas?” 


“Harriet, where be the prospective Panama canal?” 

“On his boot-leg.” 

“There,” he said complacently, turning to me; “there 
be a recitation without a mistake.” 

“I suppose all this has some meaning,” I said, “but it 
is not apparent to me.” 

“Most assuredly,” he said, swelling out his breast. “‘] 
consider this the greatest pedagogical discovery of the 
nineteenth century. It be the application of the prin- 
ciple of reformed spelling to geography. You will admit 
that the irregularities of geographical outlines be much 
greater than those of spelling,” he went on, manifestly 
quoting once more from his paper for the County Asso- 
ciation. “The seacoasts, the mountains, tne rivers be 
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WHAT CAN DONE IMPROVE THE PROFESSIONAL 
SPIRIT TEACHERS? 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, HELEN L. GRENFELL, W. W. STETSON, CHARLES B. GILBERT, AND 
HENRY GRANT NEWELL. 


STaTe SUPERINTENDENT HELEN L. GRENFFLI, 
Colora’o. 

There is great need for improvement in the pro- 
fessional spirit of teachers. There is less of such 
spirit amongst teachers as a body than amongst the 
members of any other of the learned professions. 

One of the necessities for improving the matter 
is a greater number of voluntary organizations. 
The institutes and other meetings where attend- 
ance is compulsory serve their purposes, but they 
do not meet the same needs that are met by the 
various organizations of lawyers, doctors, ministers, 
journalists, and other of the world’s workers, and 
chiefly because they are compulsory and not volun- 
tary. The county associations of teachers, distinct 
from the normal institutes, are usually voluntary 
associations, officered and conducted by the teachers 
themselves, and I consider them of the greatest 
value. We need more of these, and we need similar 
organizations amongst city teachers. ‘The teachers’ 
clubs recently beginning to spring up indicate that 
the tendency to appreciate this need is growing. 
That the teachers of a community should have a 
representative body, with authority to speak for 
them and act for them as members of a profession, 
with responsibility to the profession and to the 
public, is as true as that ministers should have such 
an association. 

Unquestionably, the success of the movement for 
higher salaries will mean suecess in increasing pro- 
fessional spirit. It is both ridiculous and pitiful 
that a work of such importance to the country, and 
a work requiring so much preparation, should be so 
inadequately paid. For the services of our grade 
and district school teachers the minimum salary 
ought to be one thousand dollars a year, and the 
remuneration of the more responsible positions 
should be suitable for obtaining and keeping the 
talent and industry of our brightest men and women. 
At present it is not a matter of wonder that the 
majority of these should look upon teaching as only 
a stepping-stone to their life occupation. 

Closely connected with this feature is that of the 
deplorable loss of men to the teaching force of the 
country. The fact that the great majority of women 
in our publie school work are noble, devoted, and 
efficient teachers does not lessen the misfortune to 
our youth of growing up solely under their influence. 
They need as well noble, devoted, and efficient men, 
and need them in an equal proportion with women, 
in the direction of the formative period of life. 
Both sexes are needed in their influence upon the 
young people, and both sexes should be equally 
privileged to join in the work of education. 

It is easy to see that the low salaries and rare op- 
portunities for promotion are main factors in bring- 


ing about the present conditions, wherein ele- 
mentary education is almost entirely handed over to 
women. ‘The gradual dropping out of men from 
our teaching force undoubtedly lowers the profes- 
sional standard, since it would seem to indicate that 
the work occupies an unimportant position as a pro- 
fession. A return to the more extensive employ- 
ment of men in school work would do much to make 
the importance of the work appreciated, and would 
also react upon the salary question, raising the 
standard for all. Where men and women work to- 
gether in the same field, the remuneration is bound 
to be greater than where women alone are engaged. 

With the advance in salaries should come an ad- 
vance in the opportunities which teaching should 
offer to the ambitious. The system of supervising 
should be so detailed and so intelligent that superior 
work and attainments should meet with promotion 
and success. There are thousands of teachers in 
our ranks whose talent and achievement merit honor 
and reward, and yet who will never be known be- 
yond the four walls of their schoolroom. 

The recent widespread interest in parents’ meet- 
ings has had a good effect upon the social standing 
of teachers, and parents can do more still towards 
placing upon the proper footing the social recogni- 
tion and intercourse with those who bear so large 
a part in the training of their children. 

Another important factor in cultivating profes- 
sional spirit in the teaching body would be the just 
recognition by the university and college facultic= 
of the members of their profession engaged in 
graded and district school work. The importance 
to the after work of college and university of thc 
foundation laid in the common schools cannot be 
overestimated, and the professors and doctors who 
have the distinction of teaching the men and women 
sent to them from the graded schools should be able 
to discern the fact that the early teachers of their 
students are at work in the same field as themselves. 
differing in degree, but not in kind. 

These —considerations—voluntary 
better salaries, greater opportunities for talent an 
industry to win promotion, a more equal division 
of the work between men and women, wider soci! 
recognition, just appreciation of the grade teacher’- 
place in the educational world—are, in my opinion 
the leading subjects for thought and action in an: 
attempt to raise the professional spirit of teachers. 

Principat Ausert G. Boypen, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Let me answer by asking a few questions. 

First. What is the teacher’s conception of teac!: 
ing? Is teaching merely leading the pupil throug’ 
the formal study of the subjects of the school cv 
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jculum? Or is it the process of inciting the pupil 
» the conscious exertion and control of all his 
owers, up to the measure of his ability, under the 
of his being? 
Individual teaching implies one human being who 
cds to be taught and another human being who is 
uipetent to teach the first,—a pupil and a teacher 
ve to face. Teaching is a spiritual process, the 
‘tle play of the teacher’s spirit upon the pupil’s 
irit, to cause him to know what he would not by 
niself acquire; to do what he would not otherwise 
»: to be what he would not alone become; to cause 
in to think, feel, choose, and act rightly, to be true 
| his higher nature. ‘Teaching seeks to call the 
hole man into healthful activity. The aim of 
aching is not preparation for life in the future, but 
\vingsnow, in the plastic state of young life, form- 
ny right habits of thinking, feeling, and willing, 
vjiich shall erystallize into the perfect character. 
School teaching implies a company of young 
persons, organized, who are to be taught in ditfer- 
cut branches of knowledge, as a means to their edu- 
cation, and a person who is able to stimulate and 


Lombs “Cottage. 


Edmonton 


The pupil is a social being. He must be an in- 
dividual living in himself, yet he cannot be a man 
except /he lives in the society of his fellows. The 
teacher is to teach him how to live with his fellows 
in the spirit of the golden rule. 

Pupils pass through different stages of develop- 


CO?’ NELL UNIVERSITY 
{ Loaned through courtesy of Ithaca Daily Journal.) 


direct the energy of these young persons, in- 
dividually and collectively; who can teach the whole 
class while he teaches the individual; who can bring 
each pupil to act up to the measure of his ability; 
who can enter into the social life of his pupils to 
lead them out and up into the broader and higher 
life of the world. 

The art of teaching is the art of directing the 
unfolding and perfecting of young human lives. It 
is a work of infinite importance and delicacy, inas- 
much as human beings produce the finest products, 
and are suceptible of the highest joy and the deepest 
sorrow. The practice of the art calls for the most 
intelligent study of human life, in all its phases. 

Second. What is the teacher’s notion of his 
pupil? Does he think of him as merely a receptacle 
lor facts of knowledge, who is to be filled in the pre- 
scribed time for the work of the grade, and, if he 
cannot be readily crammed, to be put back, or to be 
irozen out of school as soon as practicable? Or does 
ie think of him as a rational being who thinks, 
‘eels, and wills like himself, whose individuality is 
'o be respected, and who is to be encouraged to 
press on to higher living? The pupil is self-active. 
le must be active, either in upbuilding or in de- 
vrading himself. It is the teacher's privilege to give 
iim the uplift. The pupil is a physical being, his 
ody is the most complex and delicate of all organ- 
sins. Te is susceptible of the keen pleasure of 
iealth, and of the intense pain of disease. His phy- 
‘ical needs must be supplied or teaching is a failure. 
The pupil is rational, capable of character, capable 
of being wise or foolish. This capability makes him 
responsible for the use or the abuse of himself and 
is possessions. ‘The teacher is to cultivate this re- 
sponsibility in the pupil as the pivot of all his action. 


ment,—infaney, childhood, boyhood and girlhood, 
youth, young manhood and womanhood, into mature 
life. They need stimulus and direction adapted to 
these different stages of their life. Pupils are male 
and female, and need stimulus and direction adapted 
to the sex. Each pupil has his own individual de- 
velopment, and needs stimulus and direction adapted 
to his individuality. It must be the study of the 
teacher to know his pupil in each of these phases of 
development, and to give him the stimulus and direc- 
tion which he needs at each step of his progress. 

Third. What is the teacher’s standard of quali- 
fications for himself? Shall he be simply a guide- 
board pointing to the way which he does not travel, 
or shall he be the living example for his pupils? 

The teacher must be in the spirit of his life what 
he would have his pupils be. His character must 
stamp itself upon the moral life of his pupil. 

The teacher must have the power to enter into the 
life of his pupil, to think with him, to feel with him, 
to choose with him, to put himself in the pupil’s 
place. The teacher must be in sympathy with the 
pupil: “Sympathy wanting, all is wanting. We are 
governed by sympathy.” The teacher must have 
the power to present truth to’each pupil clearly, 
forcibly, persuasively. “Truth comes home to the 
mind so naturally that when we learn it for the first 
time, it seems as though we did no more than recall 
it to our memory.” “Truth is the most powerful 
thing in the world, since even fiction must be gov- 
erned by it, and can only please by its resemblance.” 
The truth must prevail when once it is brought 
home to the soul by the living teacher. 

The teacher must have the power to incite his 
pupil to concentration of energy and continuity of 
effort. To do with his might what the pupil has to 


do, and to hold on to the end is the secret of suc- 
cessful effort. Mental discipline is the power to 
concentrate energy and continue effort at pleasure. 
To develop this power in the pupil requires the aid 
of a strong teacher who has this power to work. 

The teacher must have the power to awaken high 
ideals in his pupils, to kindle his purpose to achieve 
the highest end of his being. Horace Mann says, 
“The teacher who is attempting to teach without in- 
spiring his pupil with the desire to learn is ham- 
mering on cold iron.” ‘To inspire the purpose 
under which all the powers are rallied for “a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together” is the 
highest achievement of the teaching art. 

The teacher must know human nature and the 
individual pupil, and he must be saturated with the 
knowledge of the subjects he is to use as means to 
teaching. He cannot lead his pupils into paths of 


knowledge which he himself has not trod. His» 


knowledge must be at ready command, that he may 
use it without hesitation. The teacher must have 
the ready command of all the means to teaching; of 
all the motives by which the pupil is to be incited 
to right activity. 

Tact is essential. “Tact is the open eye, the 
quick ear, the judging taste, the keen smell, and the 
lively touch; it is the interpreter of all riddles, the 
surmounter of all difficulties, the remover of all 
obstacles.” 

Finally, What is the teacher’s notion of the spirit 
that should govern all his action? Shall it be the 
spirit of self-seeking, or the spirit of service? 
David P. Page, in: his “Theory and Art of Teaching,” 
says, “The spirit which should actuate the true 
teacher is a spirit that seeks not alone pecuniary 
emolument, but desires to be in the highest degree 
useful to those who are to be taught; a spirit that 
elevates above everything else the nature and capa- 
bilities of the human soul, and that trembles under 
the responsibility of attempting to be its educator; 
a spirit that seeks the highest of all rewards,—an 
approving conscience and an approving God; a spirit 
that earnestly inquires what is right, and dreads to 
do what is wrong; a spirit that can recognize, and 
reverence the handiwork of God in every child, and 
that burns with the desire to be instrumental in 
training it to the highest degree of which it is 
capable. Such a spirit is the first thing to be sought 
by the teacher, and without it the highest talent 
‘annot make him truly excellent in his profession.” 
If there be any virtue in teaching, let us think on 
these things. 


Srire W. W. Srerson, MAINE, 

I think the professional spirit of the teacher can 
be improved by, first, treating her in such a way as 
to make her feel that improvements in methods de- 
pend largely upon her; second, by giving her credit 
for investigations which lead to the better training 
of the children. 

The common school teacher is in a position to be 
sane in ther suggestions as to changes needed in 
school work. If she caft be made to feel that the 
highest welfare of the schools is largely in her 
hands, she will be stimulated to do the things neces- 
sary for their wisest administration. 

She should be made to see that this work is hers, 
and she should be given the fullest recognition for 
whatever she does in this direction. 

Henry Grant Newer, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Professional spirit, at best, it seems to me, im- 
plies enthusiasm and inspiration; intense and all- 
absorbing devotion to the finest of all arts—the 
culture of human souls. 

The true teacher is an artist, and has the artist’s 
vision of the angel in the clay,—the divine within 
the human. Culture, character, chivalry for the 
common Christian life,—this is the shrine at which 
the true artist-teacher must be an ardent worshiper. 
In all our meetings and greetings, therefore, let this 


ideal be first. 

Jesus, greatest of teachers, loved humanity with 
all the fullness and fervency of his majestic and 
matchless manhood. Pestalozzi loved the children 
with pathetic and beautiful effectiveness, in spite of 
limitations. Thomas Arnold loved his boys so 


[Continued on page 367, 
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The final report for the Detroit meeting was 
10,265. 

The cut of Charles Lamb’s cottage is used through 
the courtesy of J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Few educators have had such a tribute to their 
ability, integrity, and honor as has come to Dr. N. 
C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
who has been appointed one of four men on a com- 
mission to build a new state capitol at a cost of 
$4,000,000. 

Clark University, Worcester, is to make an im- 
portant and interesting addition to its equipment. 
Next October there will be a collegiate department 
under the presidency of Dr. E. Harlow Russell, for 
many years principal of the Worcester state normal 
school. President G. Stanley Hall is planning 
other departures, now that a fund of $2,000,000 is 
available. 

It is now officially announced that the N. E. A. 
will meet at Minneapolis July 7-11—Monday to 
Friday. There will be a special train from Boston, 
leaving ou Friday afternoon, spending Sunday in 
Chicago, and reaching Minneapolis Monday morn- 
ing. The fare from Boston will be about $35, in- 
cluding the membership fee. There will be a special 
train to the Yellowstone park. There has been no 
equally good opportunity for teachers to see the 
Yellowstone park for more than ten years, and there 
will not be its equal for another ten years. This is 
the time for most teachers. 


A NOTABLE PIECE OF WORK. 


Miss Estelle Reel, United States superintendent 
of Indian schools, has prepared a report and course 
of study that is a masterpiece in its line. She has 
accomplished something far beyond anything here- 
tofore attempted. She has the highest ideals for 
Indian education, and her faith is supreme that 
these ideals can be attained through securing the 
most practical immediate results. No one has ever 
known the Indian schools so thoroughly as she 
knows them, no one has been more devoted to this 
cause, and now she presents tangible results. The 
general introduction of this course of study will im- 
prove the condition of the Indians beyond ex- 
pression. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS FOR THACHERS, 
_ Lewis Elkin of Philadelphia has left a million dol- 
lars for a teachers’ annuity fund for the benefit of 
teachers who have taught twenty-five years or more. 
The Journal of Education has always insisted that 
the outcome of the pension agitation would be large 
gifts from America’s wealthy citizens. This is the 
largest, but it must not be the last. Talk it up. 
Pass the good news along. 


PERSONALITY IN PUBLISHING. 

Nowhere has interesting and intense personality 
counted for more than in the publication of school 
books. Only men of rare capacity and adaptability 
have been eminently successful. Put a million dol- 
lars on the one side, and the right personality on the 
other, and the latter will win in school book making 
every time. It is well known that men like Ireson, 
Barnes, Bragg, the Harpers, the Scribners, and the 
Appletons built up great publishing houses, and the 
story reads like a fairy tale. But not all the glory 
is in the past. Edwin Ginn, D. C. Heath, Edgar O. 
Silver, John S. Clark, Milton Bradley, Thomas R. 
Shewell, and Messrs. Thompson and Brown have put 
into their houses as distinct personality as did any 
of the great men of forty years ago, and some of 
their successes have been far greater in the same 
length of time than were those of their predecessors. 

Nor has the day of such famous development 
passed. Mr. Newson, who built up the great suc- 
cess of the high school book department of Harpers’, 
will, with the new Newson company, parallel some 
of the great records, unless all signs fail. He has 
that distinct combination of experience, discern- 
ment, and energy which have never yet failed in this 
business. Benjamin H. Sanborn is another of the 
men who has concentrated his energies on a business 
in which his acquaintance, judgment, and individu- 
ality are winning features. And now C. C. Birchard, 
who has been one of the best promoters of public 
school music in recent years, has entered the arena 
under highly favorable conditions. H. P. Smith, 
widely and always favorably known, is making a 
great success of the newly-organized house of Rich- 
ardson, Smith, & Co. Nor is it essential that a 
man’s name represent his personality. The Ameri- 
can Book Company lost nothing, apparently, by with- 
drawing all names, content to teach the a b c of the 
publishing business. Each leader’s power is as 
definitely exercised in New York, Cincinnati, or 
Chicago as though it was in the name of the corpora- 
tion. W. J. Button has won as complete a triumph 
with his insight, skill, and devotion as though his 
name and not Werner’s stood behind their geog- 
raphies, arithmetics, and readers. H. E. Hayes is 
as absolutely responsible for the Appleton school 
book success as though his name was blazoned on 
every title page. The same is true of H. N. Wheeler, 
whose literary skill and business sagacity are re- 
sponsible for the Houghton, Mifflin school books 
that are as individual and almost as classic in their 
way as is the Atlantic Monthly among the maga- 
zines. O. M. Baker could have done no more for 
the Webster’s Dictionaries if they had been pub- 
lished under his name. 

Nor is this feature of success at an end. C. F. 
Newkirk, with Rand & McNally, and J. W. Mac- 
Donald, with the Macmillan Company, have struck 
a twentieth century pace that shows that the new 
era is to lead and not follow in the publishing busi- 
ness. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


FOURTH SERIES—V. 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


For sixteen years it has been my privilege to 
spend, on the average, eight weeks of October, No- 
vember, and December in the Keystone state, be- 
ginning in the days of Higbee, extending through 
the official life of Dr. D. J. Waller, and from the 
opening of Dr. Schaeffer’s term of service. Such 
has been the demand for special addresses and lec- 
tures in these months of late years that each year 


it becomes a greater sacrifice to settle down for a 
week in any spot, and with a certain tug at the 
heartstrings I have been realizing that this phase of 
life, which has meant so much to me, must take a 
less and less prominent place, though it will not be 
entirely abandoned, for to no other feature of edu- 
cational inspiration do I owe so much as to these 
autumn days with teachers in Pennsylvania, and 
August days with those of Ohio. 

Sixteen years! In all but six counties of the 
state! In the large counties, like Allegheny, 
Lancaster, Westmoreland, Schuylkill, Chester, 
Bucks, Berks, Indiana, Clearfield, Butler, Luzerne, 
Dauphin, Potter, MeKean, York, Warren, Wayne, 
Cumberland, Northampton, and Montgomery from 
three to five years each! Audiences aggregating 
easily a million and a quarter in this state alone! Is 
it any wonder that one indulges the temptation to 
look back upon it? . 

It was in March, 1886, that I became the pro- 
prietor and editor of the Journal of Education, and 
found myself once more in the educational field, 
and the lecture habit, already well developed, 
swinging over into this phase of platform effort. 
_ Of the few persons who occupy the same position 
in which I found them in 1886, Dr. Henry Houck, 
the most uniformly and universally beloved of any 
man officially connected educationally with any state 
in the union, is the most noteworthy example. He 
must have seen 1,000 institute aspirants enter the 
Keystone state arena and 950 of them retire per- 
manently. Full of good cheer, born for zealous 
public speaking, sensible in every utterance, with 
the key to the smiles and the tears of every audi- 
tor, he has never experienced a lessening of the re- 
spect or affection of the teachers of the state. 

I think that Doctors Lyte, Phillips, and Noss are 
the only normal school principals that are the 
same as then, though Dr. Waller is in another nor- 
mal school, having served as state superintendent in 
the meantime. Messrs. Welsh, Maltby, Smith, 
Flickinger, and Bible have been promoted from 
professors to principals. Dr. Z. X. Snyder was 
then superintendent at Greenville, and went to 
Reading in the same capacity, was then principal of 
the Indiana (Pennsylvania) normal school, was ap- 
pointed state superintendent, but declined to 
qualify because of certain complications regarding 
the authority of the governor to appoint him, ani 
he has now been in Greeley, Colo., so long that it 
seems very much as though he had always been 
there. All this reminds one of how much may 
transpire in sixteen years. 

Then Dr. James MacAllister was superintendent 
in Philadelphia, and George J. Luckey in Pitts- 
burgh. It then seemed as though they would al- 
ways remain, and now it seems as though Dr. Brooks 
had always been in Philadelphia and Mr. Andrews 
in Pittsburgh. In the counties, Mr. Hamilton re- 
mains in Allegheny, Mr. Brecht in Lancaster, Mr. 
Weiss in Schuylkill, Mr. Heffernan in Montgomery, 
Mr. Smith in Delaware, and Mr. Schlotter in 
Bucks; but all the others whom I have known well 
have changed. It did not seem then as though it 
would be possible for the world to rotate without 
Hammers in Indiana, Coughlin in Luzerne, Ryan in 
Bradford, Walton in Chester, McNeil in Dauphin, 
and 'Tombaugh in Washington. Then Dr. 
Schaeffer was principal of the Kutztown normal, and 
Higbee, Walton and Snyder served or had been 
appointed state superintendent before him, and yct 
Dr. Schaeffer has been so long superintendent t)iat 
two-thirds of the teachers of the state do not rea!'ze 
that he was not always there. Stewart, the loyal, 
competent, ardent, deputy state superintend nt, 
was, and is, and will be till he dies, in charge of the 
office of the state superintendent. Superinten!:nt 
Foose of Harrisburg, Morrow of Allegheny, ‘0! 
wals of Norristown, Berhle of Lancaster, Codding' 
of Easton, and Jones of West Chester are at the 
same old stand, as secure and as highly respected 
as when I first knew Pennsylvania. 

Dr. MacAllister is now the efficient and emi: 
president of Drexel institute. Luckey is pres’ 
over the best farm in Maryland. Coughlin was *"' 
stantially promoted to the superintendency 
Wilkesbarre, Walton is at the head of one 0! the 
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large private schools of Philadelphia, and Hammers 
is professor in Indiana normal. 

Murphy of Slippery Rock, Green and Schumcker 
of West Chester, Hull of Millersville, Dietrich of 
Kutztown, and other normal school professors have 
won deserved fame for exceptionally strong work 
in their departments. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh was a country superin- 
iendent, and since then has been at Harvard and 
at the University of Pennsylvvania, has been a pro- 
fessor in the latter institution, president of a col- 
lege in the state, and is now superintendent of edu- 
cation in Porto Rico, 

Dr. T. M. Balliet was then making a national 
reputation as superintendent of Reading, and he 
has maintained his highest promise, and stands 
among the half dozen ablest superintendents in the 
country. Will S. Monroe was then superintendent 
at Nanticoke, and has been high school principal at 
kureka, Nev., superintendent at Pasadena, has 
graduated at Stanford University, has studied in 
ithe universities of Germany, and has been a long 
time professor in the Westfield, Mass., normal. 
Anna Bucksbee was then superintendent of Potter 
county, and is now one of the most eminent of the 
normal school professors of the ‘state. 

Sut, above all, affectionate mention shall be made 
in closing of J. A. MeCaskey, principal of the Lan- 

ier high school, editor of the Pennsylvania 
school Journal, the one man living who was a close 
personal and professional friend of Thomas H. 
burrows, James Pyles Wickersham, Higbee, Wal- 
ler and Schaeffer. 

Of the book men there have been many changes. 
Passmore, Flint, and Scott are still in charge of the 
American Book Company’s interests, although Mr. 
Scott has also been for six years postmaster of Wil- 
liamsport. The Pittsburgh representatives of both 
the American Book Company and Ginn & Co. have 
taken highly lucrative political positions, one under 
the national government, and the other of the city. 

It must be borne in mind that this has been 
written from memory while on the wing, and with- 
out consultation with men or looking over notes 
and memorandum, and if some one has been omitted 
who should, above all others, have been mentioned, 
the circumstances must be taken into account. 

A. E. Winship. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Affairs upon the isthmus have been moving 
rapidly during the last week or ten days. The 
Liberal insurgents took possession of Colon, on the 
Atlantic side, easily and with little bloodshed; but 
severe fighting, with varying results, followed at 
different points along the railroad. From the gun- 
boat Machias on that side, and from the battleship 
lowa on the other, detachments of marines and blue- 
jackets were landed, to protect railway property at 
cither end, and to keep transit across the isthmus 
open. The American captains would not permit 
cither the government troops or the insurgents to 
use the road for transportation; and the position of 
the insurgents at Colon having become untenable, 
they surrendered on the 29th of November, the 
American officers acting as intermediaries. Mean- 
while, Colombia has severed diplomatic relations 
with Venezuela, and there is increased prospect of 
trouble between the two republics. 

* * * 


The students in European university towns are 
an inflammable body, capable of violent demonstra- 
tions on almost any provocation. But the most 
puzzling student outbreak of recent times is that at 
Athens, last week, which brought a mob of twenty 
thousand persons into collision with the police and 
troops, and forced the resignation of the ministry. 
The cause assigned for the trouble is political, 
rather than religious. The proposal to render the 
xospels into modern Greek emanated from Queen 
Olga, who was told by soldiers whom she visited in 
the hospitals during the war with Turkey that they 
could not read the gospels in their existing form. 
The Holy Synod, the controlling authority of the 


state church in Greece, opposed the Queen’s pro- 
posal. ‘The students are rioting in sympathy with 
the Synod, and the fact that the Queen is a Rus- 
sian, and a cousin of the Czar, probably intensifies 
their bitterness. 

* * * 

The problem of the surplus, in one form or an- 
other, will be one of the most persistent before 
congress. Obviously there are two ways of dealing 
with a surplus. One is to cut off sources of revenue 
which ‘are no longer needed; the other is to make 
large appropriations. The economists will attempt 
the first method, and a serious effort will be made 
to repeal most of the remaining war-revenue. taxes. 
On the other hand, great national undertakings, 
such as the Isthmian canal, the Pacific cable, the 


_ building of warships, and ship subsidies in some 


form, will call for large outlay, to say nothing of a 
great variety of private and local projects. 
*” * 

There has been a considerable demand of late 
for gold for export. A single ship recently carried 
out more than $7,000,000 in gold bars, and the total 
of shipments since the movement began is more 
than $18,000,000. Yet there is no disturbance in 
the stock-market, or anywhere else. Foreign 
financiers comment with surprise upon the calmness 
shown on this side of the Atlantic with reference to 
this movement. The explanation is simple enough. 
Qur currency is now tied fast to the gold standard, 
and we have on hand an enormous stock of gold, 
from which we can accommodate other nations 
when they need it. Moreover, we are recruiting our 
stock by a gold product of more than $80,000,000 
annually from our own mines. 

* 

Active preparations are in progress in England 
for the coronation of the King, next June, and in 
most of them the King himself is taking a personal 
interest. [or instance, he ascertained last week 
that some of his impecunious peers, more thrifty 
than patriotic, were offering to sell their seats at 
the coronation ceremonies, and he promptly inter- 
posed an edict that such a transaction should in- 
validate the title to a seat alike for seller and pur- 
chaser. Last week, also, the Duke of Norfolk sums 
moned the costume-makers of London to a solemn 
conclave to inspect specimens of robes which must 
be worn by the peers and peeresses at the ceremony, 
in order that they might get the exact tint of the 
crimson velvet and the position of the ermine. The 
insurance companies are still doing a large business 
issuing policies to syndicates of tradesmen upon the 
King’s life, covering the time to the date of the 
coronation. It is significant that the rate is four 
times as high as when this curious traffic began. 

* * 

The ancient saying that peace has its victories 
as well as war is newly illustrated in the report of 
Major Gorgas, the chief sanitary officer of Havana. 
It appears that in October there was not’ a single 
case of yellow fever in the city, yet October usually 
has been one of the deadliest months. Only last 
year there were 308 cases and seventy-four deaths 
in that month, and for a century and a half hard'y 
an October day has passed without one or more 
deaths from this cause. The secret of the change 
is that the old methods of quarantine, the burning 
of infected clothing, etc., have been abandoned. 
The health officers have addressed themselves solely 
to exterpating the mosquitoes, who are recognized 
as the carriers of contagion. 

* * x 

The inexhaustible Irish sense of humor has just 
manifested itslf in a somewhat unusual way, in the 
action of the city of Galway in electing to parlia- 
ment Colonel Arthur Lynch, temporarily a resident 
of Paris. Colonel Lynch is reputed to have com- 
manded the so-called Irish contingent fighting on 
the side of the Boers in the Transvaal, and since he 
finished his warlike career he has not found it con- 
venient to return to England. He avows his in- 
tention to present himself in parliament to take his 
seat, and his Galway constituents expect him to do 
so, On the other hand, he is said to have been offi- 
cially notified that if he sets foot on British soil, he 


will be tried for high treason. 


(Continued from page 365.) 


truly that he, too, was prince among great teachers 
as no mere scholar could be; while our own Horace 
Mann, in giving his life for us, was a disciple of the 
Master-Teacher. 

These and others should be our inspiration—our 
heroes—constantly living, like the artist, with the 
masters. 

Then will knowledge give place to character, and 
things give place to souls, and nature study, child 
study, and all the other studies be only the means 
of making men,—and woman will be the masterpiece. 

Pedagogy, philosophy, principles, _ practice, 
methods, means, and the whole “dry” list will ac- 
quire new meaning and new beauty, newer and finer 
possibilities. 

Tere, there, everywhere, in nature and in human 
nature, in literature and in life, we are to feel the 
heart of the Eternal. 

Teaching deals with life and love, and superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers should be students 
thereof and saturated therewith. 

The most remarkably Christian work of Booker 
T. Washington, Jane Addams, Jacob Riis, William 
R. George, and others in our own time, may suggest 
opportunity for each of us, and provide inspiration 
for splendid chivalry. And the Doctor of the Old 
School, the Sky Pilot, and many other noble souls, 
may transfigure our work and our profession to 
which all true life and knowledge may be tributary. 

To implant the artist spirit with sane ideas and 
high ideals; to provide abundant nourishment, ex- 
hilarating exercise and a fine atmosphere; with free 
scope and generous recognition,—what more can we 
do for spirited professional growth. 

SuPERINTENDENT ©. B. Gi_Bert, Rocuester, Y. 

Many things. Indeed, I deem this the chief office 
of the school superintendent. 

First. Teachers should be instructed in the pur- 
poses of education. They should be led to see what 
it means to the child and to the community. It is 
not difficult to lead teachers into the higher phases 
of educational thought and away from the worship 
of details. 

The superintendent himself should continually 
put the philosophic, sociologic, and ethical ends of 
the teachers’ work before her, and he should also 
keep them in touch through lectures and literature 
with the best educational thinkers, 

Second. But this is not enough. He must be 
consistent in his own attitude toward the higher 
phases of professional work. He must not, in his 
demands upon teachers, so magnify details as to 
counteract the influence of his counsel. 

I think perhaps more superintendents fail here 
than anywhere else. They have high ideals and say 
good things, but they are themselves so impressed 
with the importance of the machine and its manipu- 
lation that they continually give the lie to their own 
advice and compel teachers to put chief stress upon 
the secondary and unimportant. 

Third. Professional spirit can be encouraged by 
giving teachers freedom to prove the value of their 
own thought. To this end, courses of study must 
be suggestive rather than mandatory, except as to 
the main broad lines, and teachers must be encour- 
aged to apply their own ingenuity to the invention 
of new means of working out educational ideals. 

Last and possibly least, though by no means un- 
important, teachers should receive material encour- 
agement for good work. If possible, promotions 
and advances in salary should be held out before 
teachers as rewards for good work in the school- 
room and also for courses of reading and study pur- 
sued and for new ideas and original methods de- 
veloped. This of course meets the utter abandon- 


ment of the board’s uniform notion, which domi- 


nates so largely the salary schedules of the public 
school teachers. 

These, then, in my judgment, are some of the best 
ways of developing professional spirit. First, in- 
spirational counsel; second, consistent administra- 
tion, placing stress upon the best things; third, 
granting a large measure of freedom in the admin- 
istration of the courses of study; fourth, offering 
material encouragement to do good work and to pro- 
fessional study and investigation. 
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THE BALTIC GATES OF RUSSIA. 


BY PETER MAC QUEEN. 

It seemed a touch of the old Norseman’s time to 
be on the Scandinavian steamer, where yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed Norwegians and Swedes were clanking 
their glasses and calling out “Skoal.” A new route 
to Northern Europe will shortly be opened, when 
steamers will sail directly to Christiania from New 
York in ten days. We passed the Hebrides in the 
long Scotch gloaming, skirted the fjords of Norway 
to Christiansand amid the pines, and reached Copen- 
hagen in the month of May and spring. Copen- 
hagen will be interesting to Americans when the 
tide of summer travel from our country sets in 
toward the north of Europe, as it is speedily increas- 
ing every year. 

The capital of Denmark was beautiful with the 
first flush of spring. It is a city which has a good 
many historic places, and is the key to the Baltic. 
They show you still the tower of the Cathedral 
church shattered by the shells of Nelson, and under 
some fine old lindens the graves of the brave Britons 
who fell in the battle of Copenhagen. A new poet 
younger than Kipling has written of Nelson’s 
famous deeds in this great sea-fight in ringing 
lines:— 

‘*The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 
But he wickedly wagged his head : 
He clapped his glass to his sightless eye 
And, ‘Damned if I see it,’ he said.” 

Thorwaldsen is the sacred name of Copenhagen. 
In a beautiful museum is his grave, and his famous 
works are here exhibited. It is one of the most in- 
teresting collections of sculpture and bas-reliefs to 
be found in Europe. In one small room are the 
originals of the well-known “Four Seasons,” and in 
another are the twelve apostles and Christ. The 
Christ is said to be his masterpiece, and he remarked 
when he finished it: “This is my last step up; the 
next will be my first step down.” And so it proved. 

Forty minutes by the train is the town of Elsinore 
(Helsingor), the home of Hamlet and the kings of 
Denmark. The Danes have piously kept a simple 
grave among the lindens and the weeping willows 
which they have marked as “Hamlets Grav.” It is 
a beautiful mound, covered with primroses and for- 
get-me-nots when I saw it; and on a heap of stones 
an uncut slab is placed with the above inscription. 

The Danes are very fond of their king, Oscar IX., 
and take pride in showing you his fine palaces, sev- 
eral of which adorn the city of Copenhagen. They 
are exceedingly friendly to Americans, and are 
anxious that we should acquire the Danish West 
Indies, but are shrewd, like old Polonius, and want 
the worth of their money. 

Of all the Scandinavians, the Norwegians are the 
most democratic. They have abolished all titles in 
Norway, and under their great intellectual leader, 
Bjornson, they are agitating a separation from 
Sweden. On the 17th of May, the national holiday 
of Norway, Bjornson made a brilliant speech on the 
unveiling of a statue at Christiania to the famous 
Norwegian admiral Thordenskjold. Bjornson is the 
author of the national hymn of Norway. 

The Danes are more monarchical than the Nor- 
wegians, and the Swedes more so than the Danes. 
Accompanied by a Swedish friend, I visited the 
bazaars and the great summer garden of Tivoli, 
which latter is a delight to every Danish heart. At 
one of the windows I stopped to look at a picture of 
Bjornson. “That man I cannot endure,” said the 
Swede, “he is a vicious agitator.” 

From Copenhagen to the picturesque Swedish 
capital of Stockholm is a day’s ride in the train. 
You take a ferry across the Kattegat to Malmo and 
the train thence to Stockholm. Leaving Copen- 
hagen at 11.30 in the morning, you are in Stockholm 
at 7.30 the next morning. The ride is through level 
farming lands which looked rich from the train; the 
farmers were putting the seed into the black loamy 
furrows. 

Stockholm is one of the loveliest cities in the 
world. It is called the Venice of the north, but it 


is not like Venice or Paris or any other city. You 
can have every kind of existence in Stockholm, 
from streets as busy as Broadway to lanes and woods 


as quiet as the Adirondacks. The city is built on 
forty islands. Part.of it lies along the indented 
shores of Lake Malar; and part on the long-winding 
estuary called Saltsjon. 

This lovely northern capital, lying almost in the 
Arctic circle, with perpetual daylight in summer, is 


School in Stockholm. 


not so much visited by Americans as it will be when 
once they have learned of its attractions. The ex- 
pense of railway traveling in Sweden is about as 
high as in America, that is, about two cents 


one of the works of Tessin, the famed Swedish 
architect. 

Opposite the Grand hotel stands Tessin’s master- 
piece, the Royal palace. The lions that guard the 
central portal were cast from cannon captured from 
the Germans. In the Palace Museum there is a 
collection of intensely interesting antiquities, 
among’ them the coat of mail worn by Gustavus 
Adolphus at the battle of Lutzen, and the 
clothes worn by Vasa when he was killed. 

But the Djurgarden (deer park) is the delight 
of the Stockholm people. It lies on one of the 
most beautiful of the islands. Originally a 
royal game preserve, it has been for many years 
a popular resort. The public in its calmer 
moods plunges into primeval forests, and when 
tired of nature walks quietly back to Stockholm, 
or spends the later evening in one of the cafes 
or restaurants in the park. Burns would have 
loved this spot and written delightful verses 
about it. Bellman, the Swedish poet, did love 
the place, lived in. Arcadia, wrote charming 
verses (some of which I heard sung in the Djur- 
garden), and peopled the whole island with 
creations that will live forever. There is a 
beautiful statue of Bellman in the Hasselbacken; 
and here Bellman’s spring laughs and sparkles as 
happy as if its godfather were not dead long ago of 
a broken heart. 

Then a trip of half an hour by train takes one to 


a mile for second-class cars, which are in al- 
most every respect the equal of first-class 
ones. In fact, there used to be a proverb in 
Europe that only fools and Americans travel 
in first-class cars. This may be true about 
the fools, but it was never right or safe to 
class them with Americans, who, according to 
my experience, are the best travelers in the 
world, the most generous, considerate, accom- 
modating, and practical. 

In these northern cities you are not gorged 
with art galleries as you are in Italy; but they 
have enough of art and historic romance to 
excite a lively interest in the traveler. Stock- 
holm is dominated by one splendid name,— 

. Gustavus Adolphus. ‘The first spire one sees 
cutting the clear sky like an icicle is that of 
the Riddarholm church, where rest the ashes 
of that restless man. A fine equestrian statue 
of the hero of Lutzen adorns one of the great 
squares that front the ever varying panorama of 
waters and cliffs which form the characteristic out- 
lines of the gay Swedish capital. 

One may stroll over the bridges or along the 
quays; take a sail in one of the boats that are con- 
stantly plying amid the islands of Lake Malar; or 
rest in the gardens built on tiny islands within the 
city limits. A little way outside the city is Upsala, 


Market in Stockho'm. 


Sodertelge on the Gottenburg canal. I was here on 

Ascension day. But alas, the Swedes were dancing 

on the green and singing comic songs. The cos- 

tumes of the dancers were bright and picturesque, 

and shone out gaily against the dark green pines by 
which they sur- 
rounded. 


Grand Hotel, Stockholm. 


where you may drink mead and see the grave of 
Gustavus Vasa; on the lake, the Drottningholm 
palace, occupied in summer by King Oscar, makes 
a lovely afternoon trip. When I was there in May 
this year, the larks were singing above the meadows 
and the cuckoos chimed the hours as if the woods 
were filled with Geneva clocks. The palace itself is 


Although Stockholm 
is essentially an outdoor 
city, yet one should not 
miss the national mu- 
seum, which is near 
the Grand Hotel. The 
hall by which one 
enters is adorned by the 
statues of Odin, Thor, 
and Baldur. The col- 
lection includes the best 
paintings statuary 
in Sweden, and _ illus- 
trates the progress of 
Scandinavian civiliza- 
tion from the times be- 
fore the Vikings to the 
present day. 

The Swedish people 
are a wholesome, hearty, 
honest folk. 

To show how honest they are in Sweden, I may 
mention that at railway stations where we stopped 
for meals the passengers just selected the viands 
they wished, and later on made their own report to 
the cashier. So here, in the homes of the Vikings, a 
strong modern ruling race lives, joying in its clear 
air, great traditions, valiant men, and lovely women. 
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200 illustrations 


His highest literary accomplishment 


THE RULING PASSION 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


doings of five His most im- | 50th 
quadrupeds portant and 
and three most absorb- 1,000 
birds. : « | ing work. 
70th 1,000 | 70th 1,000 
by Illustrated in color by 
HOWAR . agg CHRISTY $1.75 Net Postage 15 Cents WALTER APPLETON CLARK 
$1.50 
LITERATURE (London) says: SATURDAY TIMES REVIEW (N : 
THE LIFE oF 
66 R. GRAHAM BALFOUR'S life of his ¢¢]/T seems clear that Mr. Balfour's work as edi- 
M famous cousin is more than adequate, if ROBERT OUIS STEVENSON | Rave 
one may say 80; it is a dignified, scholarly, frank, IN TW LUMES 1 
VOLU eed, the m>»moir perhaps will have 
and at the same time avery loving piece of work, an even warmer welcome than that accorded to 
which is wholly worthy of its subject.” $4.00 Net Postage 30 Cents the letters.” 


All booksellers or 


_CHARLES SCRIBNER’ S SONS 


NEW YORK 


SCHOOL, 


AN 


COUNCIL OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS 
CLEVELAND, O., AuGuUST 19, 1901 


EXTRACT 


Report of the Text-Book Committee regarding 


Southworth and Goddard’s Elements of Composition and Grammar 


«Your committee take great pleasure in 
recommending the readoption of Southworth 
and Goddard’s Grammar. 
some 
proved the wisdom of the decision of the 


It has stood the test, 
results justify all that was said in its favor.” 


committee. 


The Elements of Composition and Grammar above referred to was re- 
adopted for five years, as the exclusive book on this subject in the grades. 


THOMAS. R. SHEWELL & CO., PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON: 147 Summer St. 


discussion 
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Its choice 


five years ago. ‘Time 
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all irregular, so irregular that it would have been an . 
advantage to children if the earth had remained without 
form and void. It seems such a pity that the earth was 
made before the plan of laying out Philadelphia streets 
and Western townships was discovered. 

“It be preposterous to ask children to remember these 
irregular boundaries, but it will be impossible, at least 
in this generation, to correct them. What the marvels 
of science may accomplish in the future no one can tell. 
Possibly we may learn to re-distribute matter, so that 
the rivers shall run straight, the mountains be laid out 
in terraces of uniform height, and the coast lines be 
made parallel. Possibly the National Association of the 
twentieth century will take twelve specimen countries, 
and reduce them to regular polygons, as an illustration 
of the changes necessary in geography to make educa- 
tion easy for the young. 

“But, in the meantime, we must take these geographi- 
cal boundaries as they be; and since in their present 
form they have no possible meaning, it be tne path of 
the wise teacher to adapt their forms to some approxi- 
mate figure that has a meaning. I got the idea from 
some maps that used to be in Monteith’s Geographies 
when I was a boy, where Italy was a boot, and so on; 
and since my attention has been called to this subject, 
I have been collecting, and changing, and using all of 
these maps that I can find. 

“The recitation in United States geography which you 
have just heard be from a copy of Judge printed in 1894, 
where the map of the United States be made to resemble 
Grover Cleveland. I have had all the children draw 
copies from this map on tissue paper. Their recitation 
be from memory of these maps of their own. We some- 
times use two other maps which we took from the School 
Bulletin, one of the United States and the West Indies, 
which we use when treating of the West India Islands, 
and ancther cf Scotland. You see how much better the 
children recite in this than they do in arithmetic, be- 
cause it has more interest for them. Would you like to 
hear a recitation on one of the other maps?” 

I declined, and after the class was dismissed I asked 
him how he taught grammar. 

“Why, the fact be,” he said, “we do not teach gram- 
mar directly. We believe that people learn to speak and 
write by speaking and writing, and so we have language 
lessons. We be obliged, however, to give some forms of 


grammar, and I have limited myself for the present to . 


one great reform, with which I hope my name may be 
linked in the memory of posterity.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“It be in the conjugation of the verb ‘to be.’ Whai 
could be more absurd than ‘I am, thou art, he is, we are’? 
Now I have taught my children to say, ‘I be, you be, he 
be, we be,’ which has a great advantage over reform 
spelling in that it cannot possibly be mistaken. A child 
may see ‘thru’ or ‘tho,’ and not know what it means; 
but if I say ‘we be’ or ‘you be’ doing a thing, he knows 
what I am trying to drive at instantly. Perhaps you 
have observed that we speak that way here.” 

“Yes, I have noticed it,” I said, “but I did not like to 
speak of it.” 

“We be proud of it,’ he repeated. ‘Perhaps the se- 
verest drill I have given my scholars be on that very 
point. I hope that from this school the leaven will grow 
until the entire country be revolutionized in its speech. 
Of course, these forms be only a beginning, but I follow 
in that the example of the National Association, which 
takes only twelve words at a time. When we have 
these forms fixed in mind, we shall take the other forms 
of the verb ‘to be,’ and so of all the other irregular verbs. 

“Before you go,” he added, as I started to bid u.:m 
adieu, “I want you to hear our singing.” 

“Have you reforms in that?” I asked. 

“Why, yes,” he said. “We do away altogether with 
the minor scale, and also with accidentals. It be pre- 
posterous that children should have to learn duplicate 


“T am afraid it is,” I admitted. 


“Then I don’t see that we have any hold on him,” Mr. 
Munchem said gloomily. ‘He claims that he is just 
carrying out the same principle applied to other things, 
and I don’t see but what he is about right. I think we 
shall have to keep him the year out, and get along the 
best we can. I hear that somebody over in the next dis- 


trict has the varioloid. Perhaps the smaipox will get 
hold here and break up the school. That’s the only hope 


I see.” 
And I left him despondent. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


There are 629 universites and colleges, and 43 schools 


of technology in the United States. 


The total value of the property possessed by these in- 


stitutions of higher learning is $342,888,361. 
The endowment funds amount to $154,120,590. 


The total income for 1900, excluding benefactions, was 


$27,739,154. 


The benefactions for a recent year were $21,925,436. 
Some $2,500 is the investment for each student in these 


institutions of learning. 


Classical courses have the largest percentage of stu- 


dents, 35,595 out of the total, 147,164. 


The following table will show some of the courses of 
study pursued, and the number of students pursuing 


some one of the courses: — 


seales. It be as bad as duplicate spelling. Let me have 
the school sing the Russian hymn for you, with no minor 
chords.” 

I fled. 


“Well?” said Mr. Munchem interrogatively, as I en- 


tered the store. 
“Have you a physician on the board of education?” I 


asked. 


“Yes.” 
“And you say the commissioner is a physician?” 


“Yes.”’ 


Courses. Students. 
Mechanical engimeering 4,376 


The number of degrees conferred during the year ror 
work done was 15,087—on men, 10,794; on women, 4,293. 

Thirty-eight different kinds of degrees were conferred. 
Honorary degrees amounted to 735. 

The number of students to each million of the popula- 


“Get them together, examine this man, and commit 
him to a lunatic asylum.” 

“T had thought of that,’’ he replied, ‘“‘but you know he 
claims that he has the National Educational Assoc‘ation 
on his side. Is it true that they authorize the fool 
spelling of those twelve words?” 


tion is as follows:— 


1,196 


SILVER, BURDETT COMPANY’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THE ARNOLD PRIMER 
By Saran Locise Arnoip, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, joint author of ** Stepping Stones to Litera- 
ture.” 128 pp. Artistically illustrated in color 
and black-and-white. 30 cents. . 


OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK 
By Carrie S. Ferris. 112 pp. Over 300 illustra- 
tions ; color and black-and-white. 30 cents. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS, 
(Newest Issues.) 

Heyse’s Unter Brudern. Edited by Emm Kerrier, 
Columbia University. (/n l’ress ) 

Schiller’s *‘ Die Braut von Messina.’’ Edited by 
W. H. Carroutn, Ph. D., University of Kansas. 194 
pp- 60 cents. 

An Elementary German Reader. By Frepenricx 
Lutz, A. M., Albion College. (Jn Press.) 

Germany andthe Germans. By A. Lopreman. A.M., 
Michigan State Normal College. 139 pp. Map. 60 cents. 

An Elementa-y French Reader. By Gaston Doway, 
Washington University. 397 pp. $1.00. 

Manzoni’s ‘‘ 1 Promessi Sposi.’’ (Abridged.) Ed- 
ited by Moritz Levi, A. B., University of Michigan. 
350 pp. (Just Ready.) 

Carrion and Aza’s Zaragueta. Edited by Gronror C. 
Howvanp, A. M., University of Chicago. 50 cents. 
A Spanish Anthology. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, b. J. D. M. Forp, Ph. D., Harvard University. 

437 pp. $1.25. 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 
For Grammar Grades. By Davin M. Sensenic 
and Rosert F. Anperson, authors of ‘* The New 
Complete Arithmetic,’ Instructors in Mathe matics, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
Press.) 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By Georce Grarton Witsoyn, Ph. D., Professor 
in Brown University, and George Fox Tucker, 
j Ph D., lately Reporter of Decisions of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 482 pp. $1.75. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
COMMERCE 
By Frepericx R. Crow, Ph. D., Wisconsin State 
Normal School. Illustrated. 250 pp. $1.25. 


BUSINESS LAW 
By Tuomas Raesurn Wuire, B.L.,. LL.B., Lec- 
turer on Law in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Cloth, 367 pp. $1.25. 


PLANS FOR BUSY WORK 
Prepared by the Boston Primary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Edited by Saran Louise Arnovp. Illus- 
trated. 50 cents. 


A GRADED LIST OF POEMS and STORIES 
For use in schools. Compiled by Cuar.es B. Git- 
BERT, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Apa Van Stone Harris, Supervisor of Pri- 
mary Schools and Kindergartens, Rochester. 45 pp. 
(Just Ready.) 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE (Revised Edition.) 
For use in schools, homes, and Bands of Mercy. 
By Saran J. Eppy. 136 pp. 30 cents. 


ASGARD STORIES 
Tales from Norse Mythology. By Mary H. Foster 
and Maser H. Cummines. 123 pp. Lilustrated. 36 
cents. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
By W. Fiswer Markwick and A. SMITH. 
362 pp. Profusely illustrated. 60 cents. ( The 
World and Its People Series.) 


SEVEN GREAT AMERICAN POETS 
By Beatrice Harr. Illustrated. 823 pp. 90 
cents. 


FORENSIC DECLAMATIONS 


By A. Howry Esrensnape, Instructor in Rhetoric 
an| Elocution in the Pennsylvania State College. 
214 pp. 50 cents. 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH AND THEME- 
CORRECTING 


In Harvard College. By C. T. Coperanp, Lecturer 
‘in English Literature, and H. M. Ripgowt, Instruc- 
tor in English, Harvard University. 124 pp. $1.00. 


THE SILVER SERIES OF CLASSICS 
(Newest Issues.) 
Shelley’s ‘‘Adonais”’ and ‘‘Alastor.’’ Edited by ©. 
G. D. Roperts. (Jn Press.) 

Eliot’s Silas Marner.”” Edited by C. L. Maxcy, 
Williams College. 35 cents. 

Tennyson’s The Holy Grail.’’ Edited by Sornie 
Jewett, Wellesley College. 35 cents. 

Poems of Robert Burns, Edited by Cuartes W. 
Kent, University of Virginia. 25 cents. 


Selected Essays of Charles Lamb. Edited by Er- 
NEST Dresser Nortu. 380 cents. 


Correspondence regarding these or any publications of the House will be gladly answered. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
29-33 East 19th St 219-223 Columbus Ave. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch St. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


135 Whitehall St. 319-325 Sansome St. 
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THREE INDISPENSABLE DICTIONARIES FOR TEACHERS AND STUDFNTS 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says: “In the roughnes s, completeness, accuracy, 
it challenges criticism and commands admiration. It will make the world its debtor, and all 


FUNK & 


typography, style, and illustration, 
who write must praise it evermore.” 


SLANDARD DICTIONARY 


SUBSCRIPTION 
EDITION 


It is new from cover to cover. with many distinctive features never beforeintroduced in any dictionary, including practical con- 
veniences, educational he!lps.valuable tables handsome colored plates, and many thousands of words found in no other dictionary 
or work of reference. The expert knowledge and authoritative scholarship of the entire English-speaking world were laid under 
tribute as never before, 250 of the world’s leading scholars and specialists 1n all departments and in all countries having labored 
together many years to produce the Standard Dictionary. 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 


‘CERTAIN TO SUPERSEDE ALL 


The Standard Dictionary detiues 79,000 more words OTHER DICTIONARIES,” 
and phrases than any other dictionary in the English 
iauguage. The following comparison shows the num- 
per of words and phrases defined by different dic- 


tionaries: 


—Prof. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., Oxford University, Eng. 
The Sun, New York, says: ‘‘As regards its vocabulary, this dictionary far surpasses all of its 


To the important department of SYNONYMS 
and ANTONYMS the Scandard Dictionary de- 
votes space Chan any other dictionary, not 
excepting the six-volume Century, giving many 
more synonyms and dis ‘ussing and illustrating 
the use of nearly three times as many as the 
century. The standard is the dictionary 
that gives ANTON YMS. 


THE SOURCES OF QUOTATIONS used 

to verity oc Ulusteate the meaniugs of words 

veen fully 1ndicated. so that any quotation 

. be easily found in the book or periodical 

‘ron which it was taken. [a this practical 

fevtuce ths Standard again surpasses all other 
dictionaries, 


MOST PERFECT 


THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY 


DICTIONARY EVER MADE.” 
—Prof. A. @. Wilkinson, U. 8. Patent Offic». 


The Standard Dictionary is more distinctively the 
work of specialists in ail departments than is any 
other dictionary. The ~ age comparison shows 
the number of specialists on the editorial staff of 
various dictionaries: 


rivals.’ 
Woreces er’s contains 105,060; omits 199,000 18 specialists. 
Webster's The Atheneum, London, says: “Its vocabulary is the most encyclopedic ever compiled,” 
‘e é 22! ; 9,0 , ras 
over 304,000: 0 The New York Herald says: “It is admirable from every oint of view. It is the most satis- 


factory and must complete dictionary yet printed.” 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF VAST IMPORTANCE TO EDUCATORS AND STUDENTS 


DISPUTED SPELLINGS AND PRONUN- . 
CIALTIONS have veen veait with more tuor- | 


ouguly vlau ever before. Notonly were they re- 
ferreu to a committee of 5, of the most ewinent 
phiwologists tn American, English, Canadian, 
Australian, and East [udian Universities for 
consideration. but the preterences vi each mem- 
ber of the committee, and also of all other dic- 
ti maries, are given in special appendix. No 
other dictionary has this important fea‘ure. 

The valuable system of GROUP INDEXES 
is to be found only in the stu dard. By this 
system all thefactsco .cerning important classes 
of words, su:h as :oins, fruits, flowers, measures, 
weiguts, carpentry, astronomy, colors, etc , are 
given with marvelous fulness and acces-ibility. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


COMPOUNDING and SYLLABICATION 
of wo.ds have veen, for the first time im diction- 
ary-making, reduced to a scientific system iu the 
Standard. No other diction ery furnishes a re- 
liable guide in these matter-. 


Many thousands of vital and important NEW 
WORDS, brought into use by the various se1- 
ences, trades, etc., are recorded and defined in 
the standard, You would look in vain for them 
in any other dictionary. 


THE PROPER UsE OF CAPITAL INI- 
TIAL LETTERS is invicated throughout the 
Vocabulary, ony such words as should be written 
with acapttal being so printed. No other dic- 
tionary is a guide in this matter. 


THE COLOKED PLATES in The Standard 
are marvels of exquisite art work and definitive 
value and far excel in number and beauty any- 
thing of the kinu in other dictionaries, 


The department of FAULTY DICTION gives 
many examples of the wrong use of words and 
corrects Many common errors of speech and 
writing. No other dictionary ¢« quals ihe Stand- 
ard as a guide to the correct use of language. 

THE PROPER USE OF PREPOS TIONS 
has been exam:ned with many itlustrations 
throughout the Standard, This helpful feature 
can not be found in other dictionaries, 


Supplied on easy instalment terms. Write for particulars and prospectus of the latest subscription edition. 


THE STUDENTS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Thoroughly new, with exclusive features of extraordinary importance. Every particular of its arrange- 
meant has been espesiaily designed to fully meet the most exacting requirements, of the modern desk 
dictionary 62,284 terms, besides 1,225 pictorial illustrations, 2,000 antonyins, full oty mo ogies, use of prep- 
ositious indicated, et. With complete appendix. Large 8vo,¥915 pp., Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50; Full 
Leather, $4.00. Patent Thamb [udex, 50 cen‘s extra. 

Journwof Education Boston: * This isatreasure. Noone can conceive the wealth of informa- 
tioa, the souvenisace fur ceferen +e, the elimiuation of non-essentials which make this book worth much 
inor4 than tis price to any stu leut, te scher, or writer.” 

Boston Herald: ** The Students’ Standard is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant for 
office or desk use, aud for scholars in high schools and academies.” 


ABRIDGED FROM THE FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


THE STANDARD INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


This is the latest and most perfect school dictionary in the English language. It gives the orthography 
pronunciation, meaning, and etyniology of 38,000 words and phrases. There are 800 tasteful illustrations, 
No other school dictionary approaches this. Svo, Cloth. Cover Design, $1.00. 


Gen. James Grant Wilsen, President of the American Authors’ Guild: “Ideem it superior to 


any simiiar volume that has yet come uader my notice. I fail to see any feature of the work that can 
not be commended,” 


« Boston Journal: “ The vocabulary supplies all the needs that will arise in the publie schools. 
The detinitions aloue make the ‘ictionary su perior to those commonly used. There are no such disap- 
pointing features as the ordinary dictionary presents.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 


Laurel Song Book 


Edited by Wm. L. ToMLINs 
Octavo, 320 pages. Cloth, $150; Boards, $1.00 
For Advanced Classes in Schools, Academies, Choral Societies, etc. 


The most remarkable collection of music for schools and classes that has ever been made, and 
undoubtedly marks an epoch in the musical history of this country —W.S. B MATHEWS. ; 

The name of the editor of the Laurel Song Book would give to it a hospitable reception 
wherever he is known. and an inspection of the contents of the book will make all lovers of music 
desire tos eit introduce: into our Pubiic Hizh Schools and Normal Schools —W. T. HARRIS, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


The Story of a Child 


Translated from the French of PIERRE LOTI by Caro.ine F. Smitu 
With an Introduction by Eowarp Howarp Grices 
Cloth, 304 pages, $1.25 


I am exceedingly glad you have put this charming story in so attractive a form for English 
readers The wors of the translator is admira ly done. and all that Professor Griggs says of it in 
his preface is certainly true. It is a book whi h every teacher ought to read,—THOMAS M. BAL- 
LIET, Superintendent of Schools. Springfield, Mass. 


A Constructive Form Work in 


Elementary Geometry 


By W. N. Hartmann, A. M., Ph. D. 


A book whose purpose is to develop clear geometrical notions, and to give skill in accurate 
construction, and to cultivate a healthy esthetic feeling. 


Cloth, 67 pages. For Introduction, 32 Cents 


Shakespeare’s 


Merchant of Venice 


Edited for Classroom Use by FREDERICK MANLEY 


The editor has endeavored to compass a three-fold end: I. To make his analysis of the play 
from the standpoint of the practical dstenatios (something hitherto unattempted in school —— 
Il To make his treatment literary rather than purely philol gical. IIL. To introduce on y 
indispensable aids to the student, and to awaken in him an interest in Shakespeare's art rather 
than to make him learned in the oddities of Elizabethan dicti»n aid phraseology. 


Cloth, 187 pages. For Introduction, 32 Cents 


G. BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS OF 
SPECIAL MERIT. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
7 Books—I1. to VIII.—A Book for each School Year. 


The reception of these books by teachers has been enthusiastic. and the adoptions 
most gratifying. Among recent adoptions are for exclusive use in the City of Baltimore. 

If not in your classes, they should be placed there at once. The publishers will be 
pleased to correspond to that end, give all information concerning them, and make very 
favorable terms for introduction. Sample copy for 15 cents, 


Just Published: NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


Contains a large number of problems similar in character to those in the Graded 
Lessons, suitable fur the grammar grades. It is independent of that series, and can be 
used in connection with it or any other text-books in arithmetic. It has examples in 
equations and the fundamental processes in Algebra for those schools where the subject 
is taken up in anelementary way. Sample copy for 15 cents. 


THE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


By Larxts Dunton, LL. D., late Head Master Normal School, Boston, and Avcustus 
H. Ketter, A. M., Master Lyman School, Boston. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES, Illustrated. 


These two books form a complete course for Grammar Schools. 
For Third and Fourth Grades. 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK. Reautifety 
In this series the inductive plan is followed throughout and embodies the methods 


of these most skilled educators. 

‘© | |. These books follow this (inductive) method of treatment more consistently 
than any other series of language hitherto published. They seem to me to be exeped- 
ingly well adapted to the present needs of schools.”—Tuomas M, Battier, Supt. of 


Schools, Springfield, Mass. Sample copy, 25 cents. 


MESERVEY’S MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING AND BANKING 


By the author of Meservey’s text-books in Book-keeping. An entirely new work 
designed for advanced classes and High Schools. Contains many new and ‘up-to-date 
features. Among these are explanations of and examples in the use of the Cash Regis- 
ter, six column Journal, Savings and National Banks, etc. Sample copy, 75 cents. 


FAIRBANK & HEBDEN'S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 
By C. ALEXANDER FarrBank and Epwin Hespen, Principals of Grammar Schools, 
Baltimore. The authors’ plan of presenting the subject differs somewhat from the usual 
way and has several original features that will well repay the examination of educators. 
Sample copy, 35 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL READERS. Book Four. By 
A. J. Demarest, Superintendent, Hoboken, and William 
M. Van Sickle, Superintendent, North Bergen, N. J. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 176 pp. Price, 45 
cents. 

The Journal of Education has already spoken in high 
praise of the preceding three books of the series of which 
this is the concluding number. It is an interesting and 
valuable application of the synthetic and phonic word 
method of teaching reading. It is for the third grade, 
which is by far the most difficult of all the grades to 
prepare reading for, and one of which a reviewer must 
speak with less confidence than those for lower or 
higher grades. Only one who is constantly in touch 
with third grade work can know of the adaptation to 
children who have been in school but two years. These 
selections are certainly more difficult than those usually 
found in this grade, but the authors say in their intro- 
duction that this is necessitated by the rapid progress 
children make by the use of their method as applied in 
the first three books, and this is certainly a great tribute 
to the system. The authors have no hesitancy in saying 
that those who rightly use their method and books ac- 
complish even more in three years than others do in 
four. They assume that the children know how to read 
at the end of two years, and that the third year’s work 
should furnish them a wide range of subjects upon which 
they should get information, should introduce them to 
good literature, and should lead them into good habits 
of thinking. One especially valuable feature of the book 
is a complete alphabetical list of all new or difficult 
words used in the book, marked according to Webster’s 
latest scheme for pronunciation. It is needless to say 
that it is an ideal bit of book making, handsomely iilus- 
trated, substantially bound with a beautiful cover. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST. By Frank E. Parlin. New 
Century Series. New York: The Morse Company. Cloth. 
Price, 24 cents. 

There are times when the very simplicity of anything 
makes it approach the classic, and this is well illustrated in 
Mr. Parlin’s *‘Quincy Word List,” in which there is little 
aside from 6,000 of the most common English words graded 
with great care and skill, and the fact that it is merely a per- 
fected grading of all the words needed in the elementary 
grades is largely accountable for the great sale which it has 
had immediately upon its anouncement. 

Aside from ali this, there is a deel of curiosity in the very 
name. Quincy is the only city that ever attained a national 
reputation by the abolition of the spelling book. It was here 
that Colonel Francis W. Parker attracted national attention and 
called to his standard a host of ardent followers by the announce- 
ment that he would gladly make a public bonfire vf all the 
spelling books in Christendom. It has been known, of course, 
that Quincy did not long confine itself to this theory, but the 
words stole in on the quiet and the speller was prohibited. 
Now the present superintendent says plainly, ‘‘Sume years 
ago the author of this ‘Word List,’ being convinced that spel- 
ling learned incidentally, by absorption, was a failure, pre- 
pared a list of words for use in the schools under his super- 
vision, etc.” Now Quincy has a full-fledged spelling book, 
born and christened within her own borders. Such is educa- 
tional consistency. 

THE ARNOLD PRIMER. By Sarah Louise Arnold. Super- 
visor, Boston. Illustrated by Charles J. Budd, Alice Barker 
Stevens, Alois Lunzer, and others. New York, Boston, 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

Miss Arnold’s reputation as a teacher, as a supervisor of 
teachers, as an educational lecturer, and as a maker of books 
for both teachers and pupils, is ail that has ever been attained 
by any woman. This statement is made guardedly by one who 
is in a position to know, and it signifies much when it is added 
that this book represents by far her best ideals in teaching, in 
aiding teachers, and in book making. It is stating the case 
mildly when itis said that no more beautiful school book was 
ever made on either side of the sea; that there has been no 
nearer approach to perfection from the pedagogical standpoint 
in the making of a reading book for little people. All of the 
old-time errors evolved by heedlessness or retained from lack 
of courage are eliminated, and the sentences from the start are 
interesting to the child. So direct, bright, and natural are all 
of thesentences that they are genuinely fascinating to the child. 
There is not a tedious sentence init. I read every page as soon 
as I took up the book, a tribute rarely paid any other school 
book. If there was nota picture in the book, it would be in 
well-nigh universal use simply from the superiority of the 
reading matter; but the illustrations are even more notable 
than the sentences. There is not one inexpensive, adapted pic- 
ture in the book, but a matchless array of highly artistic 
pictures, prepared by artists of repute. Not often has an 
elementary school book appeared with illustrations bearing 
the name of the artists. Nor is there merely one or two 
of these special artist productions, but many of them. 
Budd’s name is delicately woven into enough of these pictures 
te entitle it to a place among the art books of a studio. Among 
the exquisite colored pictures those deserving special notice are 
the soldier ooy, a branch of cherries, a group of children and 
their playthings, lilies, fir tree, apple blossoms, feeding the 
chickens, boy with his cart, sunflower. a lion, harbor view 
with boats. Of the half-tones there are so many that it is 
practically impossible to name any as more noteworthy than 
others, but most of them are by modern artists, prepared espe- 
cially for this primer, and will rarcly be excelled by the holiday 
gift books. Indeed, there will be holiday books issued this 
season at a high price that are not so artistic and attractive as 
this for a gift book. 
EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY. By C. H. Leete, Ph.D. 

First Series, Elementary Exercises in General Geog- 

raphy, with Special Application to North and South 

-~ gaan New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 

pp. 

Here is something new and exceedingly good. It is a 
refreshing breath of pedagogical wisdom. It does what 
some of us have been insisting should be done. It makes 
children study the maps for themselves, and record what 
they do, what they see, and what they think. It is work 
that should be provided for in every text-book on geog- 


raphy, and that will be probably, now that a concrete 
example is given as to how it may be done. This book 
and the atlas that must go with it will make a better 
combination for learning the essentials of géography 
than many of the text-books on that subject that have 
been prepared. 


THE STORY OF THE CID. By Galvin D. Wilson. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

We do not have enough of the style of story repre- 
sented by this historial tale. Young people should know 
more of the great deeds of heroic men, and in this form 
they always supply suitable reading for them. The book 
is finely illustrated, and the general appearance of the 
volume is worth more:than a passing notice. The story 
is deserving of an extensive sale, which the book will 
undoubtedly have. 


DAMES AND DAUGHTERS OF THE YOUNG RE- 
PUBLIC. By Geraldine Brooks. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 

As a companion book to the author’s “Dames and 

Daughters of Colonial Days,’ these delightful sketches 


Frontispiece for ‘‘Dames and Daughters of the Young Re} ublic.”’ 


will prove a valuable addition to the heretofore unwrit- 

ten social and historical events immediately following 

the Revolutionary War. This period was probably the 
most eventful in the nation’s history, as it was then es- 
sentially a formative era. 

The book is designed to show the character and con- 
ditions of society of the times, and is excellently well 
conceived. It will prove especially attractive to the 
ladies, as a good idea is given of the habits, customs, and 
dress of that period. The illustrations are excellent, and 
the book is well printed and handsomely bound. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
By Frank Strong, Ph.D., and Joseph Shafer, both of 
the University of Oregon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Cloth. 250 pp. Price, 65 cents. 


This is a masterly treatment of a highly important 
subject, one that should be more generally taught than 
it has been, and one that has needed encouragement by 
the issuance of new books until one should appear in 
whose praise there shall be a general agreement as to its 
value. There have been several excellent books from 
which much was expected by authors, publishers, and re- 
viewers, but while they have all had wide use, there has 
been no one which railied such general support of teach- 
ers and school officers as to make it effective in creating 
a general sentiment for the introduction of the subject, 
This book has so many excellences that we hope, as we 
have hoped ‘before, that it will have sufficient enthusi- 
astic support to lead to the much more general study of 
the subject. 

President Strong has brought to his task an under- 
standing of the needs of schools based upon years of ex- 
perience as teacher and superintendent in some of our 
iargest Western cities, and later, as lecturer on history 
at Yale University; while Professor Shafer has added 
strength to the historical part of the book. The subject 
has been developed historically, in line with the recom- 
mendations of the “Committee of -even,” while due at- 
tention has been given to the characteristics of our pres- 


. ent political institutions. A distinguishing feature is the 


adequate treatment of the extension of both Northern 
and Southern types of government into the Western 
states; and a chapter on the management of roads and 
schools shows the importance given by the authors to 
problems incident to every town and city government. 
The book is written in a clear and interesting style, and 
is fully equipped for school use. 


ERRORS IN SCIENCE TEACHING. By C. Stuart 
Gager, State Normal College, Albany. Syracuse, N. Y.: 
C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the brightest, clearest, raciest books that 
has been prepared for science teachers. It is refreshing 
to have a teacher who is an authority, and is, at the 
same time, a keen critic, point out many of the fallacies 
that have been persistently taught in text-books, even 
after many of them have been known to be scientifically 
true for many years. It is a great service that Professor 
Gager has rendered science teaching. The best illustra- 
tion is in the case of the chart of co-tidal lines published 
by Whewell in 1838, which still appear in more than one 
modern popular text-book, though as early as 1835 the 
author explained his error and abandoned their use, and 
still the error has gone on with some authorities sixty- 
six years after they were exposed by the author himself. 
There will be no longer any excuse for continuing any 
of the errors that Professor Gager here exposes. 
HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS. poston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. Thirty-six volumes, 

“‘Heath’s Home and School Classics” is more complete 


* and more nearly perfect-in its scope and detail than any- 


thing of the kind that has been put upon the markets. 
More than 300 of the prominent teachers, superintend- 
ents, and other educators of the country were interested 
in the plan in advance. 

The following are those who have given their im- 
primatur to the various books: Dr. Edward Hverett 
Hale; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, author of ‘“‘The Chil- 
dren’s Army” and ‘‘What shall v-e do with our daugh- 
ters?”’; T. M. Balliet, superintendent of schools, Spring- 
field, Mass.; George H. Browne of the Browne and 
Nichols school, Cambridge, and author of ‘“‘Shakespeare’s 
Versification”; William BPliot Griffis, author of ‘The 
Mikado’s Empire,” and other works on Japan; Sarah 
Willard Hiestand; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward; W. 
P. Trent, professor of English literature at Columbia 
College; M. V. O’Shea, professor of pedagogy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Charles Welsh, author of “The 
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Britton’s Ia 


of the Flora of the Northern States and Canada. 


By Proressor N. L. Britton, Director of the New York Botanical Garden. x+ 1,080 


pages, 8vo. $2.25 ed., net. 


of the science. 


IS manual is published in response to a demand for a handbook suitable for ordinary 
school use, which shall meet modern requirements and outline modern conceptions 
It is based on Ax J/lustrated Flora, prepared by Professor Britton in co- 


operation with Judge Addison Brown, and published in three volumes by Messrs. Chas. 


Scribner’s Sons. 


The text has been revised and brought up to date, and much of novelty 


has been added. All illustrations are omitted, but specific reference has been made to 
all of the 4,162 figures in the ///ustrated Flora. 


Pror. CONWAY MACMILLAN, of the Univ.of Minnesota :— 
“This work will at once take its place as the standard 

manual of the region that it covers. It is far superior to 

any other work of its class ever published in America.” 


Pror. CHARLES E. Bessey, of the University of Nebraska, 
in Science: — 

“ The appearance of a new manual of botany is an event 

of no small moment when it comes from the hand of one 

recognized as an authority in systematic botany. * * * A 


handy field manual inthe form of an abridgment of the | 


larger work. * * * The total number of species described 
is about 4,500. The largest edition of 
contained descriptions of 3,298 species, and s 
‘Manual,’ 1,881 species. * * * The full citation of authori- 
ties for species, including double citation where necessary, 
and the citation of the author of each family name, are 
welcome novelties in an American botanical manual.” 


Henry Holt Co. 


| 


Pror. Lucian M. UNDERWOOD, of Columbia : — 

“It is the most complete and reliable work that has ever 
appeared in the form of a flora of this region and for the 
first time we have a manual in which the plant descriptions 
are drawn from the plants themselves, and do not represent 
compiled descriptions made by the early writers, often 
from imperfect material, and handed down from the past 
generations. * * * It marks a distinct era in the way 0! 
modern conception of species, modern views of taxonomy, 
and for the first time introduces the botanical public to the 
metric system as applied to descriptive bot: ny.” 


’s ‘Manual’ Pror. V. M. SPALDING, of the University of Michigan : — 


“IT regard the book as one that we cannot do without, 


| and one that will henceforth take its place as a neces 


sary means of determination of the plant species within 


NewYork : 29 West 23d St. 
Chicago: 378 Wabash Ave. 
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HEATH’S NEW HISTORY BOOKS 


: Stories from English History 
Edited by H. P. Warren, Principal of the Albany Academy, N. Y. 


HESE stories are written by English university men, noted historical scholars, and men of marked literary skill. The book treats in a clear and 
charming style the important events and characters of English history from the Roman Invasion to the death of Queen Victoria, laying special 
emphasis upon those that have influenced American history. These stories are adapted to pupils in the higher grammar grades, and are an admira- 

ble introduction to the formal study of United States history, and for the regular course in English history. 492 pages. 200 illustrations. Price, 80 cents. 


Thomas’s History of the United States (1901 Eaition) Thomas’s Elementary History of the United States 


DAPTED to pupils in the grammar grades. The most attractive, as well ETS forth the main f ’s hi i 
ades. , acts of our country’s history through a series of 
A as the most useful, United States History yet published. It has more biographical stories, told in a way to wisi ath interest pupils in 
The illustrations are educative and 


than 200 illustrations from authentic sources, and 40 accurate maps, indicat- the sixth and seventh grades. 
ing territorial changes and growth. Half leather. 590 pages. Price, $1.00. authentic, the maps are simple and clear. Cloth. 357 pages. Price, 60 cents, 


ALBERT LEONARD, President of the Michigan System of Normal Schools: BLANCHE E. HAZARD, T i 
RD), Dr i : E. HAZ: , Teacher of History, R. I. State Normal School : 
I have examined with more than ordinary interest Thomas’s United States ‘*Attractive inside and out; marked be constant interest, “historical 
History. It is hard to see how a better school history could be written.” accuracy, and grasp, the outcome .of both depth and breadth of study.” 


Topical Survey of United States History 


By O. P. Cornman and Oscar Gerson. 


ma book is adapted for the ninth grade, and is intended for use as-a text-book in teaching United States 
history by means of topical reviews. It organizes the knowledge already acquired, and brings out clearly 

causes and effects in the development of the great forces and policies of our country and _ presents 
something more than a mere re-study of the original text. Cloth. Illustrated. 242 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


America’s Story for America’s Children 


By Mara L, Prarrt. 


SERIES of history readers, which provides a fresh, entertaining, and accurate course for intermediate grades. Effectively illustrated in black and 
white and in colors. Attractive covers. Heavy paper. Large type. Containing about 160 pages per volume; 40 cents each. Book I.— The 
Beginner’s Book. Book 1I.— Exploration and Discovery. Book Jl].— The Earlier Colonies. Book 1V.— The Later. Colonial 


Period. Book V.— The Revolution and the Republic. 


These books are all recent publications ana offer admirable texts for the grammar grades. Corrrspondence invited. 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON D. C. HEATH & CO., Publisher s LONDON 


NEW YORK 


TABER-PRANG ART CO., 


FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 


Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


6LITTLE, BROWN & 


READY NOV. 30 | THIRD EDITION 


TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS © UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF 


An important new book by Carr. ALFRED GOLD 
sco, So ss portraits. A story of the present time by Mary 
mes. Fostage extra. Devereux, author of the very successful 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL IN oon Kingdom to Colony.” 12mo, 
MISTRESS BRENT 


Littan Wuurtrxe’s new book, similar to 
The World Beautifu'.” 16mo, $1.00, | A charming, story 
net. Decorated, $1.25, net. tpai Colony in 1638. By Lucy M. Turuston. 

Illustrated by Ch. Greenwuld. 12mo, 


AMERICAN CARBON PICTURES. 


We offer for educational purposes a line of Reproductions of French and German Carbon 
Pictures that in most subjects cannot be detected from the original pictures, and at a very 


much lower price. We offer these pictures in two sizes : M size, plates about 13 x 17 inches 
L size, plates about 19 x26 inches on 28x38 mounts. 


Every subject published in the series has been recommended by the highest 


$1.08 and $1.34 on 22x28 mounts. List price, $1.00. 
$1.50. List price, $5.00. 

A JAPANESE MISCELLANY A S MEN | educational authority in the country as being suitable for School Room Decorations, and the 
A new book by L H th MORG N | assortment comprises architectural subjects and a representative collection of the best works 
of “In Ghostly Japan,” “Shadowings,” By Joux PRESTON True, author of ‘The J | of the ear y masters. 
etc. Illustrated, 12mo "$1.60 net. Post- Iron Star. A good historical juvenile ; Catalogues mailed on application. 

suitable for school. Illustrated. $1.20; 
pelt, postpaid, $1.32. 
ARTOTYPES. 


Without a question the Taber Artotypes are the best medium-priced pictures published. 


They have stood the test of over twenty years of successful publication, ard are sold to-day in 
Over one thousand subjects, including reproductions from 


JOY AND STRENGTH FOR THE = LITTLE MEN 
PILGRIM’S DAY ILLUSTRATED BY BIRCH 


A daily reminder of things spiritual, New Holiday Edition of Miss Atcort’s 
compiled by Mary W. Titeston. Three famous story, with 15 full-page pictures 
editions, 80c., $1.00 and $1.25, net; post- | by Birca. Crown 8vo, $2.00, postpaid. 
paid, 88c., $1.09, $1.35, respectively. One of our many juveniles. 


THE POCKET BALZAC 


Prescorr Wormecey's unrivalled translations. With photogravure 
frontispieces. Complete in 30 vols. 18mo; size 4 1-4 in. x6 5-8 in. Price, in cloth, 
$1.00 per volume; in limp leather, $1.25 per volume. Any volume sold separately. 


RECENT POPULAR FICTION 


y McCacr. 40th Thousand: 


y Mavup Witper Goopwin. 12th 


SIR CHRISTOPHER 12mo. II). $1.50. 


7th 


A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE amo. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


all the leading cities of the world. 
all the celebrated paintings of the old masters. 
Illustrated Catalogues on file and the prints for sale by all the leading art dealers in the 


ountry » 


CALENDARS. 


The line of Calendars published by the Taber-Prang Art Co. will be found on sale at the 
leading Art, Book, and Stationery stores and many of the styles are specially attractive to any 
one interested in educational matters. Our Church, Audubon, Hiawatha, American College, 
| A Year with the Poets, and Madonna Calendars are worthy of examination. 

Illustrated Calendar Catalogues mailed to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp 


| for postage. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A postal card request to our address will give you full particulars 


are offering in these goods. 
by return mail. 


| Interested in Birthday Cards for their pupils will be interested in the special inducements we 
| 


TABER-PRANG ART CO., 


Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


BOSTON, 36 Bromfield Street. 


Send for illustrated holiday catalogue, 254 Washington St., 


LITTLE, BROWN & Publishers,  sosron, . mass. 


NEW YORK, 10 East 15th Street. 
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Life of John Newbery, the First Publisher of Books for 
Children,” and “A History of Juvenile Literature”; 
Charles F. Dole; Ada Van Stone Harris, superintendent 
of primary schools, Rochester, N. Y.; and Miss Lucy M. 
Wheelock, the well-known kindergartner. 

The list of books includes all that one would expect 
te find, and many other unexpected classic treasures. 
The editing has been done with a master hand, and al- 
ways with the absolute loyalty to the classic itself. This 
is admirably illustrated in the case of “Robinson 
Crusoe,” which is, so far as I know, the only complete 
edition suitable for school use. It is DeFoe‘s story, and 
not some other man’s. 

The books are supericr on account of their illustra- 
tions, which make them so attractive to children. And 
the illustrations have an educational value, as well. In 
making them, the idea has been to illustrate and elu- 
cidate the text, and not simply to adorn the volume. 
In the earlier books they are simple and elementary, and 
exactly suited to the perceptions of the young child. 
They are therefore in accordance with the latest views 
of the foremost students of child psychology. More 
numerous elements are introduced into the pictures for 
the older children, until, in such books as “Dolph Hey- 
liger” and “The Siege of Leyden,” pictures from 
sources—authentic illustrations—are given. 

In this series the publishers have not simply added to 
the multiplicity of books for children, but have advanced 
materialiy to the educational ideal. 


ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION. By Elisha S. Loomis, 

Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The sub-title of this monograph is “How to Attack an 
Exercise in Geometry.” The author proposes, as his 
purpose, to strengthen the original work in geometry, 
and, as a means to do so, he introduces various methods 
of analytical demonstration. He argues that the ana- 
lytical proof is, in general, much more feasible to use in 
original work than the synthetic proof. The latter is 
usually taken to demonstrate the original theorems as 
a sequence of the work done, with the demonstrations 
given to be learned. 

As a matter of fact, when the demonstrations are 
given, the pupil reasons upon what has already been dis- 
covered for him, and hence proof by synthesis is more 
plain and practical; but when he comes to demonstrate 
original theorems, he is obliged to make his own dis- 
coveries, and he must begin with the facts and their re- 
lations, and reason qut the result, whence the most 
natural process is surely analysis. Then Professor 
Loomis proceeds to apply the analytical method, and to 
contrast it with the synthetic method, showing plainly 
by abundance of example what he states as his precept. 

After giving several original demonstrations, he turns 
to criginal solutions. He studies thoroughly the nature 
of the geometric problem, outlines in a summary the 
principles of solution, and then goes on to application. 

The next topic is “Methods of Investigation,’ under 


which ten methods are included, among them analysis,— 

reductio ad absurdum,—the theories of loci, of infinites 

and limits,—and the algebraic method. 

Finally, he summarizes all into an outline of his 
method, with its synthetic proof. There is certainly a 
great deal of suggestion and of practical principles in 
the sixty-three pages of the little essay. 

LITTLE MASTERPIECES. Letters from My Mill and 
Letters to an Absent One. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley.  Iillus- 
trated by Paul Avril. Beautifully bound and exqui- 
sitely illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

LITTLE MASTERPIECES. Monday Tales. By Al- 
phonse Daudet. Translated by Marian McIntyre.  Il- 


From Daudet’s ‘Little Masterpieces.” Published by Little, Brown, 
& Co 


lustrated by Adrien Moreau. Beautifully bound and 

exquisitely illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

The two volumes are daintily boxed for holiday gifts 
for $2.50 a set. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Daudet was but seventeen when he went from his na- 
tive village of Nimes to Paris and issued a volume of 
poems, “‘Les Amoureuses,”’ which foreshadowed his 
fame. Although he wrote much and well as a poet, es- 
sayist, and play-writer, not until he was twenty-eight, 
in 1868, did he discover that his great power was as a 
novelist. “Le Petit Chose’ was his first volume. 
“Sapho,” published in ’84, has been most widely heralded, 
especially its dramatization. But, despite the high re- 
pute of his more important novels, his short stories are 
equally deserving of praise. Many of these are exquisite 


gems, perfectly-cut cameos, sounding all the human emo- 
tions, and many of them showing lofty patriotism, 
others intense human sympathy. He is easily the great 
master of the short story in France, approaching very 
close to Gautier. 

“Monday Tales” are specially fascinating, from the 
light they shed upon the man himself and his impres- 
sions, notably of the Franco-Prussian War. Daudet was 
an ardent realist. He lived everything he wrote, as he 
wrote it. A charm of his short stories that is wholly 
wanting in the more important ones is his personality 
and life. It was this fact that enabled him, the pioneer 
of the short story in France, to make an immediate and 
permanent success. The two books, thus encased, make 
a charming holiday gift. 


THE PROVENCAL LYRIC. By Lewis F. Mott, Ph.D. 

New York: William R. Jenkins, 

“The Provencal Lyric” is a lecture delivered by Pro- 
fessor Mott of New York City College before the Society 
of Comparative Literature at Carnegie hali. There was 
a good deal to say on the subject, but Professor Mott 
said it in such a way as at once to give the scope of this 
special literary era, and, at the same time, to take us 
into the very atmosphere of the life and times in which 
the “Provencal Lyric” flourished, and make us ac- 
quainted with its chief poets. The lecture is most attrac- 
tively printed in the form of a dainty little book. 


GEOMETRIC EXERCISES IN PAPER FOLDING. By 
T. Sundara Row. Translated and Revised by Wooster 
Woodruff Beman and David Eugene Smith. Eighty- 
seven illustrations. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company. Cloth. 148 pp. Price, $1.00. 

* This has been the most successful of all the books 

published in Germany on this subject, and its translation 

and adaptation to American schools is an important ser- 
vice rendered the teachers of this country. We have had 
no work of the same kind. 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. By Wil- 
liam H. Prescott. Edited by John Foster Kirk. Three 
Volumes. New York: The Macmillan Company. Bos- 
ton: W. B. Clark & Co. 

This republication of Prescott’s famous “Conquest of 
Mexico”’ comes in good time, when there is a general 
public interest in all Spanish America, and most of all 
in Mexico. It is a handy, attractive, well-made set of 
books, worthy any library. To praise tne works of Pres- 
cott at this late day would indeed be in poor tasie. 
There has been no American writer whose writings have 
a more secure place in fame, none that more nearly at- 
tain the rank of classics in their department of scholar- 
ship. 

The appearance of this edition should help to awaken 
the same interest in his works on the part of readers of 
to-day that was universal a generation ago. The special 
“Introduction” is the best summing up of Prescott’s 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ing passed a resolution that the board of 


porate schools, because the new charter 
provides that 


The board of education at its last meet- shall be _ entitled to 
vided for school purposes in the same 


the corporate schools 
moneys’ pro- 


THE 


estimate and apportionment should be 
asked to grant the sum of $12,495,200 for 
erecting new buildings and purchasing 
new sites for the year 1902, as follows: 
Manhattan-Bronx, $6,656,000; Brooklyn, 
$4,422,000; Queens, $1,190,000; Rich- 
mond, $226,200. 

The items for which these sums are to 
be employed are as follows:— 

Manhattan-Bronx—To erecting ten new 
buildings and thirteen additions; $2,- 
656,000; to improving sixteen lots adjoin- 
ing schools, $180,000; to purcnasing four 
sites in the Bronx, $300,000; to acquiring 
three new sites on the east side, 3/00,000: 
to paying for thirty-nine sites in process 


Brooklyn—To erecting fourteen new 
elementary schools, $2,096,000; to erect- 
ing four new high schools, $1,5°0,000; 
to acquiring seventeen sites for element- 
ary schools and two sites for high 
schools, $826,600. 

Queens—To erecting eleven new build- 
ings and purchasing sundry property, 
$1,190,000. 

Richmond—-To erecting five new build- 
ings and purchasing two new sites, 
$226,200. 

Commissioner Stern, in explaining his 
attitude in the matter, said:— 

“Under the new charter, section 1,065 is 
repealed. This section provided for an 
apportionment of the general school fund. 
At this time there is no real necessity for 
apportioning the fund among the bor- 
oughs, because after January 1 there will 
be no such thing as alloting various 
amounts to the several borough boards. 
An apportionment, therefore, would be 
merely a formal action. Furthermore, 
there is no practicable way of effecting an 
apportionment of school moneys. You 
could not charge any particular payments 
to any borough fund, because the borough 
boards will not exist. 

“An apportionment. under section 1,065 
is impossible because now, for the first 
time, the moneys required for the city 
superintendent, board of examiners, lec- 
tures and attendance officers are all placed 
in the general fund, and to which borough 
should these items be chargeable? This 
question becomes important in the cor- 


manner as the public schools. And here > 


comes the hitch. 

“Tf section 1,065 is repealed, as no doubt 
it is, in what manner can moneys be ap- 
portioned among the corporate schools? 
It cannot be apportioned in accordance 
with that repealed section, because other 
items now are embodied in that fund. 
There is no doubt that the repeal of this 


section went into effect prior to January | 


1, 1902. 

“As the law stands now no method is 
pointed out for apportioning the money, 
no mode or basis is suggested except one. 
This is to ascertain the average cost of a 
pupil in the public schools, and this would 
include not only the payment of teachers 
and city and bercuvh superintendents, but 
also the salaries of examiners, wages of 
janitors, expenses of maintenance, of 
buildings, supplies, and repairs, which 
would bring the average cost to a high 
figure. Then this amount could be al- 
lowed per pupil to the corporate schools. 

“Investigation to the limited extent 
possible thus far shows that the cost per 
pupil in the corporate schools is far less 
than in that in the public schools. Many 
of these schools pay teachers only $300 
per annum, whereas the minimum salary 
in the public schools is $600. The corpor- 
ate schools have no examiners, no _ bor- 
ough or city superintendents, truancy 
officers, or other matters to provide for, as 
have the public schools. It would be un- 
just, therefore, to make an apportionment 
to these corporations based on the cost 
per pupil in the regular schools. 


“There is, however, no intention of de- 
priving the corporate schools of all | 


moneys or a fair allowance. The inten- 


tion is merely to pay them on a scient'fic | 
basis — to ascertain by thorough investl- | 
gation the average cost per pupil in the | 


corporate schools for educational purposes 
only, and to pay them accordingly. As 


matters now are managed they seem to be | 


paid more than the actual cost. 

“To clear up the atmosphere surround- 
ing this very foggy subject a bill should 
be presented in the legislature providing 
for the distribution among the corporate 
schools of money on some _ equitable 
basis.” 


Thomas Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. k 
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Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these branches for their work. |* 

Over 500 graduates placed in well paying positions. 70 pupils placed this year. : 

The finest school of its kind inthe country. A fine opportunity for practice 

teaching is given pupils. 1( 
Board and Rooms can be secured at very reasonable rates. 

Sixty-four teachers from this School have received fine positions this year. » 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Public School Music. ... . 


Graduates of these 


Public School Drawing. . . . Depariments have obtained 


Public School Physical Training 


Gaynor System of Piano Study for children. 
Emil Liebling System of Advanced Piano Study. 


Fine Positions. 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. | : 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, or LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary, |S 


550 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


Text-Books of 


BOTANY 


By JOHN M. COULTER 


Head Professor in University 
of Chicago 


New and Correct Methed of Botanical Study 


and Environment of Plant Life. Il. Morphology : 
Structural Detail and Systematic Classification, 


foundation facts First. 
This is the only natural and logical order of pro- 


of our day. 
Result: Universal approval of the leading special teachers in American schools. 


Two divisions. I. Ecology: The Conditions | 
The first Botany that has given the obvious and | 


cedure. Hence, this is the only Botany that has applied practically the highest pedagogy | 


Epvucationat ZooLtocy.—Animal Life. Ecol- 
ogy: The relations of animals to th ir environments. 
Animal Forms. Morphology: Classification and 
anatemy. 

The first zoology that has given the facts of 
immediate observation rirst—the book’s point of 
contact is the student’s. Infinite variety of form is 
shown to b» the result of infinite variety of sur- 
roundings—the outcome of the **struggle.” Here is 
every cause that affects the social life of animals: their relation to plants, to one another, 
to man. The simplest cell is followed to its highest specialization. A fascinating 
story of the evolution of the animal life that we know. 


| Text-Books of 


ZOOLOGY 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President Leland Stanford Junior 
Univer-ity 
VERNON L. KELLOGG and 
} HAROLD HEATH 


Plant Relations, $1.10. Plant Structures, #1.20. 
Plants, $1.80. 


Plant Studies, $1.25. 
Avalytical Key, 25 cents 


ADAM S’S P One of the great books of the twentieth century. 
Adopted by the leading commercial schovls of the 
CO MM ERCIAL coumtry. Brisiling with significant facts and replete 
G EOG RAPHY with valuable intormation compiled from the latest 


z2mo. Cloth, Price, $1.30 processes that facilitate production trade. 


Gives the basal principles of the geography of 


3% diagrams; 21 half-tone illustrations, showing typical industries. A copious index, 
for quick reference to all its stures of useful knowledge. 


A History of the American ° ation 


official data. Prominence given to inventions and | 


commerce, connecting effect with cause. 120 maps; | 


Other Twentieth Century Text-Books NOW READY: 


A Text-Book of Geology 


ANIMAL LIFE, A First Book of Zoology. %1.20. 
Teachers’ Manuals free. 


ENGLISH TEXTS Ths Most Advanced Thought on the Teaching of English. 


Nothing more characteristic of Twentieth Cen- 

For mitieaee tury ideas on text-making than these classics. Special 

objects: To facilitate power of expression; to culti- 

BY VARIOUS vate taste for best reading; tointerpret appreciatively 
EXPERT EDITORS great masters. 

Exposition is not burdened, not one-sided De- 
velops the motif of the play, poem, novel induc- 
tively. Omits everything that «oes not bear. Sharp. 
animated, and suggestive; introductions and notes luminous and informing. Mechanical 
devices and typographical arrangements are material aids. A judicious division of com- 
| mentaries, etc. ; avoids danger of over-editing, but gives all honest help for the most care- 


|, ful study. 


ANIMAL FORMS, #1,20. 


Cloth, «5 and 30 cents 


German Reader 


By Anprew C. McLavucutin, University of Michigan. 
lZmo. Cloth, $1.40. 


1l2mo. Cloth, $1.40. 
The Elements of Physics 


By ALbert Perry By H. P. Jones, Ph.D., Hobart College. 12mo. 


By C. Haxyrorpv Henperson, Ph.D., and Joun F. The Elementary Principles of Chemistry | 


Cloth, $1.00. 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


Woopuu Vh.D., Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 12mo., Cloth, $1.10. The same, with Ex- 
periments, $1.25. 


Physical Experiments 


By Apram Van Eps Youno, Vh.B., Northwestern| Verne’s Les Forceurs de Blocus. FonTAINE. 
University. 12mo. Cloch. 95 cents; with Experi- 
ments, $1.10; Experiments separately, 45 cents. 


A Laboratory Manual. By Jonn F. Woopnutt ard| A Text-Book of Astronomy 


30 cents. 


Echiler’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 
KHOADES. 60 cents. 


M. B. Van ArspaLe, Horace Mann Schovi. 
Cloth, with biank pages, 60 cents; without biank 
pages, 45 cents. 


of Wiscunsin. 12mo, 


By Georce C. Comstock, Ph.B., 
Cloth, $1.30. cents. 


Additional Volumes of the Twentieth Century Text-Bocks will be rublished during the winter and spring 


LL.B., University| Freytag’s Die Journalisten. Bronson. 40 


Complete Prospectus mailed FREE 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE 
Vol. LI. — STUDENT LIFE AND CUSTOMS 


By Henry D. Ph.D., {Professor in the University of Oregon. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.20 net. By mail, $1.30. 


This work is somewhat unique in that within the limits of an ordinary volume it 
gives a succinct but comprehensive account of student life in the college and the uni- 
versity, as well as inthe secondary school. It describes student societies and their 
work. covering not only the history of the social and fraternal relations of students, 
but the pedagogical aspects of the subject. It takes up also the athletic training and 
sports in colleges, to which is given so much attention in all the leadi.g institutions, 
A valuable feature of the book is an extensive bibliography, giving lists of } ublications 
that discuss various phases of student life and higher education. Every college, uni- 
versity, or secondary student will find it of particular interest and value. It will be an 
attractive book also to every alumnus, and to teachers generally. 


VoL. 

33. The Psychology of Number, by J. A. and Joun Dewrer . 
34. Teaching the Language-Arts, by B. A. Hinspaxe,LL.D. 1.00 
35. The Intellec'ual and Moral Development of the Child, by Gaprrer Cow- 


PAYRS. Translated by Mary E. Wirson . 1.50 
36. Herbart’s A BC of Sense-Perception, by Witttam J. Money, Ph. D., Pa. D. 1.50 
37. Psychologic Foundations of Education, by Witiiam T. A.M., 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Other Late Volumes in the International Education Serics 


50 ie Education by Development, by Friepricu Froese. Translated by Jo- 


Vol. LIL.—AN IDEAL SCHOOL 


By Preston W. Searcu, Honorary Fellow of Clark University. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.20 net. By mail, $1.30. 


This volume, although classed under the head of criticism, is neither didactic, 
polemic. nor dogmatic in its purpose. The author | as had a fruitful experience in the 
graded and ungraded schools, in leges, in commercial schools, normal and high 
schools, as principal, and as superintendent of city schools, with rare opportunites fer 
experimental work. He here gives a most suggestive. instructive, and interesting revord 
of his observations. The book is a distinct and valuable contribution to practical peda- 
gogics. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his introduction says: can think of no single volume 
in the whole wide range of Iterature in this field that I believe so well calculated to do 
so much good at the present time, and which I could so heartily advise every teacher in 
the land, of whatever grade, to read and ponder.” 


SEPHINE JARVIS 
45. Letters toa Mother, by Susan Siew 1.50 
46. Montaigne’s The Education of Children, translated ant edited 1.00 
47. The Secondary School System of Germany, by Freverick E. Botton, Ph.D. 1.50 
48. Advanced Elementary Science, by Epwarp G. Howe . . 1.50 


? LL.D.. United States Commissioner of Education F 1.50 | 49. Dickens as an Educator, by James L. Hucues 

38. History of the School System of Ontario, by G. W. or LL. D., Minister of 50. Principles of Béncation Peectineliy Appt, ad Satine M. Gazzxw oop. iw 
Edueation, Ontario, Canada 100 Revised. 
39. Principles and Pract ce of Teaching, by Senet Sunieiees, Revised , ‘ 1.50 READY IN FEBRUARY. 1902 
40. School Management and School Methods, by BaLpwin - 1.50 
41. Froebel’s Laws for all Teachers, by James L. Hucnes - «+ + «+ 1,50] 53, Later Infancy of the Child, by Gapriet Comparré. Tianslated by Mary 
42. by Witt H. M . 2.00 E. Witson 
A Portrait Catalogue of the Siddibiaiatbinsel pian Series, the Standard Professional Library 
for Teachers, will be sent on application 
4 
D. APPLETON AND COTPIPANY, Publishers 
CHICAGO LONDON 
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service to history and literature that has 
appeared, Indeed, no one can read Pres- 
cott to best advantage who has not read 
this “Introduction.” 


THE LAUREL SONG BOOK. Edited by 
W.L. Tomlins. Boston: C. C. Birchard 
& Co. 

The efforts of the publishers of this ad- 
mirable song collection to gather together 
a representative number of the best musi- 
cal compositions of the world will meet 
the hearty approval of all lovers of the 
“divine art.” Special emphasis has been 
given to the works of American com- 
posers, and, by ranging these alongside 
recognized productions of European 
writers, shows beyond question the exist- 
ence of American composers the peers of 
any contemporaneous writer. 

The poems and music have been se- 
lected with thought and care, and the re- 
sults here given are excelled by no other 
collection of like nature. 

To the student of music, to the lover of 
songs this book will appeal in the strong- 
est manner, and will exert a widespread 
influence. In the home, school, or chorus 
these selections will prove invaluable, 
placing before us, as they do, the high 
idea in music, and omitting everything 
which tends to lower and degrade. 

We are very glad to give the collection 
our cordial endorsement. 

MANUAL OF THE FLORA OF THE 
NORTHERN STATES AND CANADA. 
By Dr. Nathan Lord Britton. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. lvusv 


No botanist can get on well without this 
Manual. Its more than 1,000 pages are 
in a type which means more than 3,000 
pages of ordinary text-book type and size 
of pages. It is so complete, and its in- 
formation, methods, and nomenclature 
are so entirely up to date that it is abso- 
lutely indispensable. It makes the 
analysis of flowers and ferns a new ex- 
perience. The arrangement of orders and 
families brings out something of the ae- 
velopmental relationships of groups by 
proceeding from the more simple to the 
complex. Famiiies are.sub-divisions of 
orders. This is based on the decision and 
practice of present day botanists of Ger- 
many, while the nomenclature is the code 
of nomenclature adopted by the inter- 
national Congress of Botanists in Paris, 
as revised by the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science. 


LIVES OF THE HUNTED. By Ernest 
Seton-Thompson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 360 pp. 

It is not easy to write good-humoredly 
of the latest book of Mr. Thompson- 
Seton, so called by decree of court. The 
moral of the stories which Mr. Thomp- 
son-Seton has been telling, with such 
popular success, has been the acceptance 
of conditions, the making the best of 
what is, and finding that best, in the long 
run, well worth living for. He taught us 
to admire the everyday qualities of virtue, 
and strength, and kindness, to respect 


those who lived their lives as they found 
them, who took advantage of opportuni- 
ties, and who maintained their self- 
possession and their balance, whatever 
happened, whether fortune took them up 
or down. As naturalist to the govern- 
ment of Manitoba, Mr. Seton-Thompson 
was a splendid success, a man who dig- 
nified a position in which his reputation 
was secure. As author and lecturer, per- 
sonal friend of wild animals, he reached 
a wider public, and taught them, in less 
than two years, more than the S. P. C. A. 
and all the kindred organizations had ac- 
complished in as many decades. But as 
Thompson-Seton, proclaiming his mission 
to the world-at-large, who prefaces his 
book with the explanation that he wishes 
his readers to see an example of his 
earlier work, before he adopted the more 
scientific literary method to which he now 
adheres, who explains that, while his wife 
sometimes gives him an idea, but that he 
does all the handiwork,—and very poor 
work, some of these strivings to catch 
Mrs. Seton's ideéas,—Mr. Seton threatens 
to become quite unbearable. 

It is always easy to continue in the 
fault-finding mood. The marginal 
sketches, for instance, are quite charm- 
ing, until one realizes that he has turned 
the book upside down and round again in 
the hopeless effort to find out what the 
pictures mean. Nothing was ever more 
banal or less true to the spirit which the 
author tries to give to the young English 
hunter, who addresses the mountain sheep 
with fine melodramatic imtonation—one 
can almost smell the effluvium of the 
theatre pit—*You grand old warrior! I 
do not care if you did kill my Dogs. You 
did it fair. Ill never harm you. For me, 
you may go in safety.” 

This much of censure must be said as 
warning, because this is the critical mo- 
ment in Mr. Seton’s literary career, and 
because those who do not rave over his 
work are quite out of fashion for the time 
being. The criticism would have been 
unnecessary two years ago, for then, as, 
indeed, now, this book would rank as 
among the very best animal stories that 
have ever been written. “Mr. Seton knows 
his “‘beasties,’’ and he loves them as those 
who have lived with animals, in town 
house or on mountain trails, loves horse 
and dog, and outlawed stranger of the 
woods and hills. And with the love he 
has the power to show his readers what 
these friends of his are really like. Kip- 
ling alone excels him in the gift for real- 
istic description, for making one feel as if 
he had actually been a part of what is 
told him, and Kipling had the immense 
advantage of setting his tales in a land 
wherein the reader expects to find, before 
he begins, weird enchantment and incon- 
ceivable realities. Mr. Seton essays, and 
with the success which is the surest proof 
of his truth and accuracy, the harder task 
of telling us the love story of the 
abominable little English sparrow’ so 
skillfully that one becomes almost pained, 
instead of joyous, at the thought that it 
is probably a sparrow which is served 
where the menu says “reed birds.” 
Whether he takes the reader along the 
New York side streets or on to upland 


stretches of the Canadian Rockies, Mr. 
Seton is equally in touch with all the de- 
tails of the life history of his friends, be- 
ginning at times, as Dr. Holmes directs, 
with the grandmothers, and suggesting 
with the most delicate touch the neces- 
sary intervening episodes. It is only, as 
was hinted above, when he leaves the 
wild ones and tries to imagine what a 
mere man would say that his touch, be- 
comes less true. It is the animals whom 
he knows and whom he cares for, and it 
is for their sakes that all who feel that 
same fondness for those who teach us 
what our life might be could we but throw 
off the hampering conventivns of our 
civilization, with its legal decrees and its 
time-destroying pettinesses, will read 
everything that Mr. Seton writes. 


BOVKS RECEIVED. 


* Paper and Cardboard Work.” Dy A. H. Cham- 
berlain, Price,75 cents. San Franci.co: Whitaker 
Ray. 

**Narraciones”’ By R PD. Cortina. Price, 75 
cents. ‘ Episodios.”’ By &. PD. Cortina, Price, 
75 ceuts. New York: R.D Cortina, 

‘*A Short History of English Commerce and In 
dustry.” By L. L. Price. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

**Whiting’s School Song Book.” Price, 40 cents. 
Boston: Db. C. Heath & Co. 

‘*Dames and Daughters of the Young Republic.” 
By Geraldine Brooks, Price, $1.50. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“A Graded List of Poems and Stories.””. By Gil- 
bert and Harris. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 

“The Artot Teaching.” By E. E. White. Price, 
$110. New York: American Book Com) ary 

‘Pussy Meow.” By 8S. L. Patteson. Price, 60 
cents. 365 Breakfast Dishes.”’ Price, 40 cents. 
Philadelphia: Geo: ge W. Jacobs & Co. 

““Valera’s Kl Pajaro Verde.” Edited by G. G. 
Brownell Price,45cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Pieces that will Take Prizes.’"’ Compiled 
by Harriet Blackstone. Price, $1.25. New York: 
Hines & Noble. 

‘*Minerte.”” By George F. Cram. Chicago: Jobn 
W. liff & Co 

**Our Accursed Spelling — What to do with It,” 
Price, 25 cents. Oak Park, Ill.: E. O. Vaile. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The Christmas number of the De- 
lineator is a beauty. The cover is an 
artistic production, showing 1  beauti- 
fully-gowned woman in a_  brilliantly- 
lighted salon. Two charming love 
stories, one by Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
plenty of advice regarding Christinas 
gifts, timely pointers on cookery, winter- 
time care of plants, all the fashi.ns of 
the day interpreted into simple languag- 
ean be found in the Christmas number cf 
the Delineator. There is no magazine 
for women at present published that is 
more practical in all its pages. 


—The Christmas Century is a heautiful 
number. The chief illustrative feature is 
a series of four full-page plates, in tints. 
by Maxfield Parrish, accompanying the 
text of Milton’s poem, “L’Allegro,” one of 
which forms the frontispiece. The cover, 
showing angels holding aloft the infant 
Christ, is printed in eight colors on a 
creamy background. ‘Thackeray in the 
United States’ is the title of an article 
which General James Grant Wilsor has 
written for the Century. The writer met 
the famous novelist on his first visit to 
this country in 1852, and it is of this visit 
that he writes this month, a paper on the 


second visit being reserved for a later 
number. In “The Appeal of the Hook- 
Plate,” by C. D. Allen, are reproduced 
celebrated American book-plates of indi- 
viduals and clubs, in vellum-like colors; 
a portrait of E. D. French at work; and a 
hitherto unpublished full-page book-place 
by Maxfield Parrish. There are striking 
illustrations by Zehme for Cyrus Town- 
send Brady’s “Barbarossa.” In connec- 
tion with “Impressions of President Mc- 
Kinley,” by John A. Kasson, are pre- 
sented several photographs of the late 
president by Cox, taken at Canton ex- 
pressly for the Century; and with “The 
Personality of President Roosevelt,” by 
“An Old Acquaintance,” is reproduced a 
photograph by Rockwood, for which Mr. 
Roosevelt has expressed a decided prefer- 
ence. Last, but in the editorial scheme 
not least, come the month’s contributions 
to the Century’s leading feature, ‘The 
Year of American Humor.” These are by 
Frank R. Stockton, Gelett Burgess, 
Charles Battell Loomis, Elliott Fuiower, 
and Robert W. Chambers; and “Lighter 
Vein” contributions from Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, E. L. Sabin, Beatrice Hanscom, 
ed Herford, Carolyn Wells, and 
others. 


—The Christmas number of Success is 
in many respects the most interesting its 
editors have published. The table of 
contents is varied, timely, and interest- 
ing, the contributors being some of the 


‘most notable people in literary and pub- 


lic life. Among a few of the many in- 
teresting articles and poems contained in 
this number may be mentioned: 
“America should establish universal 
peace,” by Prince Yo Yun _ Chun; 
“Greeley’s Ambition Culminated in His 
Fight for the Presidency,” by Alexander 
K. McClure; “Cultivate the Art of ‘Fit- 
ting In,’” by Cynthia Westover Alden; 
“Good employers make good employees,” 
by J. Lincoln Brooks; “The potent 
power of our Divine Master still broods 
over Palestine,” by William Ordway 
Partridge; ‘How to Get and Keep a Posi- 
tion,” by James J. Hill. Frank H. Spear- 
man and Hezekiah Butterworth supply 
two strong fiction stories, and Sarah 
Grand tells American women they are 
without a superior, 


—Like the November number, the 
Christmas issue of Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly is beautifully decorated with 
color plate illustrations. The opening 
article, written by the famous showman, 
Frank C. Bostock, is illustrated by a score 
of sketches and finished portraits of liv- 
ing animals drawn from life by Charles 
C. Bull. But the article which will per- 
haps arouse the greatest attention is writ- 
ten by Israel Zangwill, upon the iong- 
cherished design of the Jews to redeem 
and repeople the Holy Land. Another 
paper of importance is contributed by 
General Ballington Booth, and entitled 
“The Personal Appeal of the Volunteers.” 
As for stories, the number is full of them. 
The ingenuous “Diary of a Japanese Girl”’ 
is continued in this number, while 
Maurice Hewlett’s novel continues its de- 
lightful course. 


Harper & Brothers’ 


In 48 Volumes, 
With Over 


2,000 Illustrations. 


New Edition of 
Sir Walter Scott’s 


— 


No library is 


Lp classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, combining, 


as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with h sturical instruction. 


s library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer : — 


There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

They occupy over four feet of space ina row. Size of cover, 5x7'% inches. 
Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2,000 illustrations in all. 

. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 
This set is copied from the firat complete edition of the WaverLey Noveca, published in 1829, 


revised an i corre sted by Scorr himself—his owa edition, perfect and representative of his genius 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Derr. 3, Franklin Square, New York City 


This same set is a'so bound in half-lerther, with gold stamping on side and back. The price in this binding is #48. It will be sent on the same terms for $4 a month. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


=] 


odical you want. Address 


them back at our expense, and we will return the $2.00. 
send us $2 00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt 
of your request for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HA®XPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, for 
one year, without any additional cost to you. In writing, state which peri- 


48 Volumes will be sent 


fo you on receipt 
of $2.00. 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate 


of $2.00 per month for eleven 
7 4 months; cost to you per volume, 
b 50 cents. 


OUR OF FBR 
WE will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $2.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send 


If you do like them, 
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New 


, PARK ST., BOSTON; 8; 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


An attractwe List of New Books, beautifully printed and illustrated, with 
cover in colors, sent free to any one sending address 


Books 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


itive biography of its subject. 


(2 vols. 


Life Everlasting 


By Joun Fiske 


This book omnes the remarkable group to 
which belong ‘‘ The Destiny of Man,” ‘‘ The Idea 
of God.’ and ** Through Nature to God.”’ It is 


and radiant with the larger hope. 
(16mo, $1.00 net; postage, 7 cents) 


American Traits 


By MunsterBerc 


Aseries of brilliant contrasts of social and 
political life, characier, and scholarship in Ger- 
many and America.f om aGerman point of view. 
rrof. Munsterberg’s tone is light and entertaiu- 
ing and reflects his keen, origit al personality. 


(Cr. 8vo, $1.60 net; postage, 13 cents) 


The Field of Ethics 


By Georce H. Parmer 


Professor Palmer has set down in the limits of 
a smiull volume some of the more important 
results of his life-long study of philosophy. 
With his usual grace and urbanity of style, he 
outlines clearly the fielu of ethics and fixes its 
relation to other human interests. 


{12mo, net; postage, 11 cents) 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
A Biography. By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


This life of Lowell has been long in preparation, and will take its place as the defin- 
Mr. Scudder has written with the cordial co-operation ot 
Mr. Lowell’s family and is admirably qualified for his task. The N. Y. Maitland Express 


says, ‘It is undoubtedly the great American book of the season,” 
Crown 8vo, $350 net; postage, 29 cents.) 


The Rights of Man 


powerful in reasoning, effective in illustration, 


By Lyman Asport, D. D. 


This study in 20th century"problems treats 
nearly all the conditions and relations of men, 
with special refesence to America’s presen) 
foreizn and domestic problems. It is a book 
which will command n uch serious attention. 


(Cr. 8vo, #1 30 net; postage, 15 cents] 


School, College and Char- 


acter 
By Le Baron R. Bricés 


A collection of some notable and delightfully 
frank esse ys on Education. Une chapter is de- 
voted to ** Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen,’ 
as wellas teachers, willenjoy the whuok 

VOK, 


[16mo, net; postage, 8 cents} 


The Mississippi Valley 
By James K. Hosmer 
A Short History. Illustrated. 

Aftera brief acer unt of the early pioneers ip 
this great region, Mr. Husmer describes the im 
meuse industrial and commercial activities whic) 
give the valley to day an interest as keen as it 
had in its romantic days of exploration anc 
conquest. 


[12mo, %1.20 net; postage, 12 cents} 


Italian Journeys 
By Witt1am Dean HowWELLs 


Venice, Napies and Rome, Ferrara, Trieste, 
Pisa, and Genoa take ona double charm when 
interpreted as here by two artists. Howells has 
given the charm of literature, Pennell that of 
art, and they have together produced a book of 
exceptional beauty. 


{Holiday Edition. 


The Fireside Sphinx 


By Acnes Rerrrier 


70 illus. Cr. 8vo, $3.00) 


Upon the history of the “suave and puissant | 


cat,” from its first appearance by the Nile down 
to the present day, Miss Repplier has lavished a 
wealth of research, interest, and vivacity. 


{Beautifully illustrated. 12mo, %2.00 
net; postage, 14 cents) 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


New Tales of Old Rome 


By Ropo.ro LANcIANI 


A record of the recent excavations and discoy 
eries in Rome, full of the keen zest of pursui 
and the pride of success, and written with un 
questioned avthority and scholarship. Thi 
* truth about the grave of St. Paul” 1s told, ane 
there are chapters on strange superstitions in 
Rome, andthe memorials of Jews, English, and 

| Scots. 
{Profusely illustrated. In box. 
net; postage, 25 cents) 


Our National Parks 
By Joun Muir 


Mr. Muir, whois a scientist of world-wide rep 
utation, here gives an entiusiastic description 
of the marvelous beauty and grandeur of th 
great public reservations in the West—th 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, General Grant, an 
Sequoia National Parks. 


{Illustrated from photographs. Large 
crown 8vo, $1.75 net; postage, 16 cents.| 


8vo, 5.00 


NEW FICTION 


The Tory Lover 


By Sarau Orne JEWETT ($1.50) 


This love story of Revvlutionary times has 
been received with unqualified praise, the re- 
viewers laying special stress on its high lite ary 
quality and its positive power and charm, Miss 
Jeweti’s Paul Jones is generally conceded to be 
the best portrait of the real man that has yet ap- 
peared; and to have made the heroine, Mary 
Hamilton, the sweet gentlewoman she is, Octave 
fhanet considers “a triumph.” 


Our Lady Vanity 


By Evven Ovney Kirk ($1.50) 


Mrs. Kirk long ago demonstrated her right to 
be accounted clever: but this novel of New York 
society displays a subtility and justness of intui- 
tion which are far above mere cleverness The 
character drawing is admirable and the narrative 
Style natural and attractive. 


Margaret Warrener 


By Avice Brown ($1.50) 


A novel of a phase of Bohemian life in Boston. 
cheerful, bracing, and optimistic in its vutcome 
though strenuous in someof its tones. It is Miss 
Brown’s longest and most powerful book. 


Before The Dawn 


By Pimenorr—Nosie ($1.50) 


powerful picture of Russian life. . . . It is 
a book that will stand more than one reading.’’— 


Within the Gates 


By Evizasetnu ($1.25) 


This book may be called oneof the ‘Gates 
Ajar’’ series. Itisinthe formof a drama, ano 
sets forth with characteristic carnestness son e 
of the mai urer views of the author upon the mys- 
-teries of the unseen life. 


The Marrow of Tradition 


By Cuarves W. Cuesnurtt ($1.50) 


This latest chapter inthe great ‘‘race problem” 
in the South is a powerfully dramatic novel of 
the present day and a marked advance over M), 
Chesnutt’s earlier successes. It will recall at 
many points **Uncte Tom’s Cabin.”’ so great is 
its dramatic intensity and so strong its appeal tu 
popular 8) mpathy. 


A Lighthouse Village 


By Louise L. Sipvey ($1.25) 

A most original group of sketches of life on 
the New England coast, which are not merely 
clever, but are like Barrie’s **Winvowin Thrums” 
—bits of 1eal life done with rare sym sand 
insight. 


Penelope’s Cxperi- 


Irish 
ences. 


By Kare Dovetas Wicein 


A delightfully entertaining and humorous 


Boston Transcript, 


account of a summer in Ireland. 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


The Rand- 


The new century needs new Geographies. 
McNally Geographies, as revised by Professor Charles R. Dryer, 
of the Indiana State Normal School, are practically new books. 
There are ninety pages of new matter, many new maps and 
illustrations, and a special section on “The Industries of the 
United States,” by Dr. J. Paul Goode, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The books are thoroughly teachable, accurate, 
and down-to-date, and are attractively bound in green cloth. 

Why not eramine them? 


LIGHTS TO LITERATURE 


A Five Book Series 

An Eight Book Series 

The only series of school readers that retains the exact 
words of the authors. Literary selections are not adapted. 
Books VII. and VIII. are made up of complete masterpieces, 


THERE ARE MAPS AND IAPS 


There are two kinds of maps. One kind is accurate, com- 
prehensive, and convenient, — it tells the truth. The other kind 
is inaccurate, incomplete, and inconvenient, —it is out-of-date, 
and tells only part of the truth. For nearly half a century our 
imprint upon maps, globes, and atlases has been equivalent to the 
“Sterling” mark on jewelry. It has guaranteed excellence. 
This guarantee is good to-day. We are constantly revising our 
maps by the latest and most authoritative information. Our 
new illustrated catalogue will tell you of our new maps and new 
editions. Why not examine it before you purchase? 

It may be had for the asking. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 


CLARENDON PRESS. 
THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


With Maps. By the Rev. H. B. Grorcr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
“Mr. George has performed a real service by putting together 


in this volume the principal cunclusiors to which his wide learning 
and accurate scholarship have led him.”— Kvening Post, 
Aug. 7, 1901. 

is a remarkable book. and it seems to me that the author 
grasps the fundamentals of his problem with the hand of a 
master. My best indorsemeut lies in the fact that I have decided 

to refer my students to the book ” — Prof. A. C. Flick, Syracuse 
University, Sy racuse, N. Y. 


NOTES. ON ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


‘Chiefly reprinted from the Transactions of the Philological 
Society. By Rev. Waiter W. Litt.D. Crown 8vo, 


AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY ON DANTE’S DIVINA 
COMMEDIA. 


By Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth . . $2.10 


Most useful to every be- 


“Intelligent and concise. . . 
ginner.”” — Nation, Oct. 17, 1901. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRPAHY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


By ©. P. Lucas, C.B. Volume V. Canada, Part I. With 
four Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth . . $1.50 


“A symmetrical and well-written work.” — New York Evening 
Post, Oct. 14, 1901. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Oxford University Press ( ‘svawce’ ) 91 & 93 Fifth Ave, New York, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol LIV.—No. 22. 


A Wholesome Tonic 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’s” on label. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited f-om achool auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contribution< shoul be short and compre- 
hensive. (‘opy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

December 13: Barnstable County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Hyannis. 

December 18-19-20: Southern Californ‘a 
Association, Los Angeles. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Schoo] Examiners, Columbus, 


Christmas week: Washington’ State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Augusta. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 

December 26-28: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

December 26-27: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 26-27: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fayetteville. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul. 

December 26-28: Utah State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City. 

December 26-27: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Kentucky State Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Franklin. 

December 26-28: New York State Asso- 
ciation Academic Principals, Syracuse, 

December 26-28: New York State Council 
of Grammar School Principals, Syra- 
cuse. 

December 27-28: New York Science 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 

December 27-30: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

December 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eugene. 

December 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

December 30 Jannary 3: CaliforniaTeachers’ 
Association, Pacific Grove. 


December 30-31: Nebraska County Super- 
intendents’ Association. 

December 381-January 3: Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


State 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON.—The new South Boston high 
school building was dedicated November 
26 with appropriate ceremonies. Ad- 
dresses were made by Superintendent E. 
P. Seaver and members of the school 
committee, and by Principal A. D. Small. 
Thomas A. Mullen delivered the principal 
address, and Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
spoke in his usual impressive manner. 
The building is one of the most complete 
“ its appointments of any modern school- 

ouse, 


NEWBURYPORT.—Arthur H. Berry 
has tendered his resignation as sub- 
master of the high school, to accept a 
position as instructor of physics and 
chemistry at Hopkinson fitting school in 
Boston, 


WORCESTER. The trustees of Clark 
University have decided to establish a 
collegiate department, in acordance with 
the will of the late Jonas G. Clark, the 
founder of the wniversity. EK. Harlow 
Russell, for many years principal of the 
state normal school at Worcester, has 
been unanimously elected president, Mr. 
Clark’s will specifying that the university 
proper and the college should have dis- 
tinct organization, Under the Clark 
will, more than $2,000,000 is left as en- 
dowment funds for the university and 
college, which will provide a large in- 
come, in addition to that of the preseni 
university endowment. An effort is to 
be made, by act of the trustees, to in- 
crease the endowment funds by an appeal 
to the public, details of which will be an- 
nounced later. In addition to the endow- 
ment, the college is to share with the 
university the present buildings and that 
about to be built for a library, and for 
purposes of the “arts and sciences,” a3 
provided in the will. E. Harlow Rus- 
sell, president of the new collegiate ce- 
partment, was born in Sanbornton, N. H., 
in 1836. He has been an educator all his 
life. He took the principalship of the 
state normal school at Worcester in 1873, 
and has begun his twenty-eighth rear as 
head of the institution. Previous to 
coming to Worcester, he was teu years 


head of the Academy Institute at Leroy 
N. Y. The trustees consist o? Senator 
George F. Hoar, Dr. Thomas H. Gage, 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, Hon. John Db. 
Washburn, Edward Cowles, Rockwoua 
Hoar, Charles B. Clark, Colonel A. Georze 
Bullock, and Philip W. Moen. 


LEXINGTON. The contract for con- 
structing the new high school building has 
been awarded to H. R. Cummings & Co. 
of Ware, Mass., who are the same parties 
that built the Hancock schoolhouse about 
ten years ago. The basement walls are 
to be laid this fall; and then, after cover- 
ing and protecting them against frost, the 
work will be suspended until the weather 
shall be favorable for bu‘lding operations 
in the spring. August 15, 1902, is the date 
fixed for completion of the building, with 
a penalty of $50 per day for any delay be- 
yond that time. 

TAUNTON. At the recent business 
session of the Bristol County Teachers’ 
Association convention, held November 9, 
the following-named officers were elected: 
President, William E. Hatch of New Bed- 
ford; vice-presidents, Miss Lizzie Morse, 
North Easton, and A. B. Cole, Plainville; 
secretary, E. B. Gray of New Bedford: 
treasurer, Charles J. McCreery of Fall 
River; directors, the president and sec- 
retary and Anna W. Braley, Fall River, 
D. J. Miller, Taunton, and E. -C, Evans, 
North Easton. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Dr. Johnson, protessor 
of English at Trinity College, has an- 
nounced the subjects for the senior and 
junior themes. They are as follows: No. 
I.-—a. Browning’s “Child Roland to the 
dark tower came,” or Tennyson’s “Locks- 
ley Hall and Sixty Years After.” b. “So- 
cialism, Anarchy, and Nihilism Distin- 
guished.” c. “Ought our tariff to be 
modified by law or by treaties of reci- 
procity.” d. “Historic Assassination.” 
e. “Career and Character of Aaron Burr.” 
No. II.—a. “Origin and History of the 


Festival of Christmas.” b. “The Mafia 
and the Camorra.” ec. “Oliver Gold- 
smith, Man and Writer.” 4d. “The 


Modern Novel in America.” The themes 
taken from subjects under number one 
are to be handed in on or before Decem- 
ber 14, 1901. From these the prize themes 
are drawn. The others must be in Janu- 
ary 1. However, in order to be eligible 
for the prize themes, both themes must be 
in on time. 


AIDS TO 


SUCCESS 


practical side. 
ceed wi.l do well to consult 


Talks with Great Workers 


SERIES of valuable books dealing with this all-important problem from its 
Every young man and woman who is earnestly striving to suc- 
** THE SUCCESS LIBRARY.” 


By OxisuN SWeTT MAKDEN, author of Pushing to the Front,” Fully illustrated. 


Helps for Ambitious Girls 


By WILLIAM DryspALE, author of “ Helps for Ambitious Boys.” Illustrated. 


Helps for Ambitious Boys 


By WILLIAM DuYSDALE, author of ** The Young Reporter,” etc. 


I}lustrated. 


Pushing to the Front; or, Success under Difficulties 


By OR180N SWETT MARDEN. 


llinstrated wifh portraits, 


Rising in the World; or, Architects of Fate 
By Ox1s0n SWETT MARDEN, author of “ Pushing tothe Front.” Illustrated with portraits. 


The Secret of Achievement 


By Ox1s0Nn SweTT MARDES, author of “ Pushing tothe Front.” Illustrated with numer- 


ous portraits, 


Turning Points in Successful Careers 


By Wo. M. THAYER. 


The above volumes are $1.50 each. 


illustrated with portraits. 


THE SUCCESS 


BOOKLETS 


Dr. ORIS' N SWETT MARDEN, the well-known editor of * 
series «f very useful booklets bearing on the same subject of success in life 


Success,” has also prepared a 
The volumes are 


uniformly bound in cloth, Ulustrated wi.h portiaits, and may be had singly at 50 cents each. 


Their tities are: — 


(Character 
Cheerfulness 


Good Manners 
Opportunity 


An Tron Will 
Economy 


SEND FOR 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 


426 and 428 West Kroadway 


‘ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


NEW YORK 


Maps 


School 


MAPS 
Classical, Historical, Political, 
Physical, and Special. 


GLOBES 


Terrestrial 
and Celestial. 


43-45 East 19th St. . 


Globes 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 
EDUCATIONAL SPECIALTIES 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


116-120 Summer St., Boston 


Papers 


BOOKS 


Pedagogical, Library, Reference; 
and Supplementary. 


PAPERS 


All Sizes 
and Rulings. 


New York City 
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“TRUE SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Good Literature emb: dying the Natural Interests of Childhood ana High Ideals of Character. 


FIRST GRADE. 
TAYLOR’S FIRST READER. 25c. 


Child life embodied in Good Literature and Artistic Illustrations. 
Over 1060 illustrations and 18 color plates. 


SECOND GRADE. 
FIRST YEAR NATURE READER. 35¢. 


The subject matter follows the seasons, calling attention to the 
flowers, fruits, birds, and activities of everyday interest. Richly 
illustrated in colors. 


THIRD GRADE. 
OLD TIME STORIES RETOLD. Smythe. 40c. 


The old, classic stories as told by the children themselves, in easy, 
interesting form. Illustrated in colors, 


FOURTH GRADE. | 


LEGENDS OF THE RED CHILDREN. Pratt. 30c. 


Fascinating Indian myths, which delight the young people, culti- 
vate the imagination, and stimulate a taste for good reading. 
Artistically illustrated, 


FOUR GREAT AMERICANS. Baldwin. 
50c. 

Life stories of Wasuincron, FRANKLIN, WesstTerR, and LincoLn. 

Interesting, inspiring, and instructive. 


FIFTH GRADE, 


ie AMERICAN PATRIOTS. Burton. Illustrated. 
C. 


Parrick Henry, Hamittron, Jackson, Grant. Depicting four 
eritical epochs in our country’s history. 


Illustrated. 


FOUR AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES. Beebe. Illus- ‘ff 
trated. 50c. 


Jones, Perry, Farragut, and Dewry. Comprising a com- 
plete history of the American Navy. 


SIXTH GRADE. 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. Burton. Illustrated. 60c. 


Written in a captivating and picturesque style — a story as charm- | 
ing as a romance, Copiously illustrated. 

( 


FOUR AM=RICAN WRITERS. Cody. Portraits. 50c. 


Both books give a personal acquaintance with these great writers 
and form an easy and natural introduction to their writings. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


aa AMERICAN PIONEERS. Perry. 
C. 


Boone, CLark, Crockett, Carson. Primitive life and develop- 
ment of the West as told in their Life Stories. 


FOUR AMERICAN POETS. Cody. 


Bryant, LoNGFELLOwW, Wuittier, 
EIGHTH GRADE. 


GREAT AMERICAN EDUCATORS. Winship. 
trated. 50c. 


Horace Mann, Mary Lyon, Davip P. Pace, Henry Barnarp, 
Evwarp A. Suetpon, James P. WickersHam, Newton Bare- 
MAN, and Joun D, Putusrick. Biographical sketches illustrating 
the growth of the American public schoul system. 


STORY OF LAFAYETTE. Burton. Illustrated 35c. 


A charming sketch of the “man of two worlds and two centuries,” 
the famous foreign friend of American liberty. 


Illustrated. 


Portraits. 50c. 


Illus- 


Copies of any of these books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Send for our catalogue and descriptive circulars of Supplementary Reading Books. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 


BLENNERHASSETT A Thrilling Romance 


hy! 


“*Blennerhassett is a 
book that should be uni- 
versally read. It is not 
one of the books of an 
hour, but it is one that will 
stay by fora long time.”— 
Dr. A. E. Winship in Jour- 
nal of Education, Dee. 5. 


‘*Tf the historical novel 
is to remain a ixed institu- 
tion, we shail be happy to 
see it take the form of 
works simi ar to Blenner- 
hassett.”-— Richmond Dis- 
patch, Sept. 15, 1901. 


12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 


BETWEEN 
RR 


ARON, BU. 


C.M, CLARK PUBLISHING C2 BOSTON 


CH ARLES FELTON PIDGIN, Author of 
Quincy Adams Sawyer 


‘‘ The best New England story ever written.” 


Now Nearing its Two Hundredth Thousand, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


In Preparation: 


MISS PETTICOATS. 


The one-cent pictures are three to four 
times this size. 


Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 
19 


, THE PERRY PICTURES 


Kes: eas Are Especially Suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


They are beautiful. 

They are inexpensive. 

They are always acceptable. 
They are easily sent by mail. 


Awarced Gold Medal at Paris Exposition, 1900. 
ig Highest Award at Pan-American Exposition, 1901. 


26 Suggestions for Christmas Gifts. 


It is especially important that you order at once. December is the most busy month in all 
the year with us. After you order a few of these sets, you may wish to order several sets in 
time for Christmas. Please send Post-Oftice money order or bank checks in all cases if possible. 
While we accept postage stamps, we very much prefer money orders, especially during December. 

Any set for 50 cents. 
(j) 50 Art Pictures, 
(kK) 5° Poets. Authors, etc. 
(1) 50 Madonnas, Holy Familics, etc. 
(m) 50 Pictures for Children, 
(n) 50 Bible Pictures. ete, 
(0) 11 Extra Size Pictures. 
(p) 25 Pictures in Colors, 


Any one of these sets for 25c., or 5 sets 
for %1.00, in November and December. 
(a) 26 Art Pictures, 

(b) 25 Poets and Authors, 

(c) 25 Pictures for Children. 

(ad) 25 Madonnas. 

(e) 25 Religious Subjects. 

(f) 250n Life ot Christ. 

(v) 5 Extra Size Piciures (on paper 10 by 12). 
(h) 13 Pictures in Colors: Birds, Animals, etc, 
(i) One of our Art Booklets. 


Any two 50c. sets and one 2hc. set for $1 00. except 
sets (7), (h), and (0), in November and December. 


Order by letter at left. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalog and ‘* Sistine Madonna.” 


PERRY MAGAZINE and we will send entirely free a portfolio of ten Perry Pictures, Fatra 
Size. if you will send with the $1.00 six two-cent stamps for postage, packing, ete.. provided 
the person to receive the Magazine is not already a subscriber. This special Magazine offer 
expires December 15. 

Choice Art Books, 25 Cents. 

Each book consists of from ten to fifteen pictures and cover, tied with silk cord. Very 
appropriate for Christmas gifts. Among the subjects are *La:.dseer, *Burne-Jones, *Corot, 
*Reynolds, Landscapes, and Madonnas. Books whose titles have the asterisk contain, besides 
the pictures, sketches of the lives and works of the artists. 
Albums for the Perry Pictures. 

An Album to hold fifty pictures sent postpaid for 60 cents. An Album to hold two bun- 
dred pictures sent postpaid for $1.00. The $1.00 albums have a margin for notes in reference 


to the picture. 
Order by Suggestion number. For example, if you want the 25 Art Pictures, say, ‘ Please 


send Suggestion 1.” Address 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


$1.12. Make your friends happy ten times during the year. Send $1.00 for THE . 


MALDEN, MASS. | 


; Tremont Temple, Boston. 


L OF EDUCATION. 
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ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


This is the first adequate world’s atlas, 
ancient and modern, up-to-date that is of 
usable size and of reasonable cost. The 
book is only 14x16, which adapts it to any 
table or stand that will take the Interna- 
tional Dictionary. There are 864 pages, 
but the shape of the book does not make 
it unwieldy even with so many pages. 

The maps are ideal, large enough for 
any possible need and so admirably made 
as to be in every respect satisfactory. 

It is the most perfectly indexed map 
upon the market. In the index the cen- 
sus (1900) population is given, as well as 
the key for the immediate location on the 
map. 

The United States features are complete 
in every minor detail, with a large map of 
every consideravwie city, but this bas not 
been at the expense of any other features. 
Every spot of the earth’s surface is as 
auequately portrayed as though the work 
was issued in that country. Ancient 
geography is also fully treated, while the 
historical maps are abundant and reli- 
able. There are withal more than 300 
beautiful, half-tone representations of the 
world’s most beautiful scenery. In paper 
and binding, as well as in printing and 
art work, it is all that can be desired. It 
is prepared and published by George F. 
Cram, assisted by Dr. Eugene wslurray- 
Aaron, F. E. S., F. Z. S. E., and other 
distinguished scholars. 


CRAM 


THE ELLSWORTH PENMANSHIP. 

There is probably no man inthis day 
who is so completely absorbed in the art 
of penmanship and is so devoted to the 
mastery of tne philosophy, science, and 
arts of penmanship as Mr. Ellsworth. 
It is always refreshing to know a 
man as we have known Mr. Ells- 
worth for a third of a century, and 
have always found him the same discrim- 
inating enthusiast. It is impossible not 
to be impressed with his mastery of his 
subject. His lectures are an inspiration, 
and he puts the same spirit .nto his writ- 
ings. 

The abundance of beautiful illustrations 
and graceful pen-art in his “Theory and 
Art of Penmanship” is conclusive proof 
that his hand has not lost its cunning, 
as the entertaining style suows cinat 
his genius has ripened with the years. In 
his hand the pen is as skillful and its 
work as artistic as the engraver’s tools. 
From first to last one is filied with ad- 
miration for the teaching genius as well 
as the penman’s art of the author. The 
penmanship in this book is a worthy mon- 
ument to the artistic taste of Mr. Ells- 
worth, as the composition is to his lht- 
erary skill and the pedagogy is to his 
professional genius. 


From October 26 to November 2, there 
was on exhibition at the Boston Art Club 
the most interesting collection of photo- 
graphic prints ever seen in Boston. 

Saturday following the exhibit, at the 
reguiar Saturday night meeting of the 
club, the members voted to have it remain 
two weeks longer, that the public might 
see the great amount of material available 
for school room -recoration. Unfortu- 
nately, the exhibit was already engaged 
for Fitchburg for the following week, and 
could not remain. 

This collection, belonging to the Soule 
Art Company of Boston, will be seen at 
the larger cities of .he country this win- 
ter, and similar exhibits of pictures, only 
unframed, will be sent to the smaller 
cities and towns. 

The purpose of tne collections is to 
raise funds for school decorating. 

The pictures are chosen from every 
school and period of art and architecture, 
and include examples of Egyptian, Greek, 
Moorish, and other styles. 

The modern American paintings are 
particularly interesting, and our own 
wonderful scenery is represented by a 
series of photographs by the well known 
landscape photographer, Henry G. rea- 
body. ‘he collection is a very interesting 
one. 


Thompson, Brown, & Co., of 76 Summer 
street, Boston, have issued during the 
past year or two some text-books for use 
in primary and grammar schools that 
have come forward with special promi- 


nence. Notably the series of “Graded 
Lessons in Arithmetic,” by Wilbur F. 
Nichols, supervising principal of the 


Eaton school district, New Haven, Conn. 

This series of arithmetics consists of 
seven books, a book for each year from 
and including the second year, a plan 
which seems to meet with much favor, 
and which in these books is carried out in 
a way that is claimed to be the best exem- 
plification of the spiral system, embody- 


thought to be objectionable. The books 
are meeting with notable success. 

The same publishers are also just 
bringing out a series of language and 
grammar, made by the late Dr. Larkin 
Dunton, late head master of the Boston 
normal school, and Augustus H. Kelley, 
master of the Lyman school, Boston, en- 
titled the ‘Inductive Course in English.” 

The series consists of two books, mak- 
ing a full course tor grammar schools, 
viz.: “English Grammar tor Grammar 
Schools,” and “Language Lessons for 
Grammar Grades,” the latter very fully 
illustrated. There is also a First Book, 
designed for the third and fourth grades, 
where heretofore in other series it has 
not been customary for the pupils to have 
a text book. The first book is profusely 
and beautifully illustrated and can be 
used to precede the grammar school books 
of any series. The reputation of the au- 
thors of these books as experienced edu- 
eators gives high promise of their educa- 
tional value, which has been found war- 
ranted by their-early auoptions in many 
prominent places. 

The Dixon Company have recently pur- 
chased a number of dwe:ling houses ad- 
joining their pencil factory, which are to 
be torn down to make room for a large 
extension, which is made necessary on 
account of their rapidly-increasing busi- 
ness. 

This addition will have a frontage of 
seventy-five feet and a depth of 150 feet, 
and it is intended to have it finished in 
season for the school business of 1902. It 
is their intention to place upon the mar- 
ket the coming winter a pencil sharpener 
made on an entirely new and improved 
plan, which will overcome all the defects 
in the machines now on the market. Due 
notice will be given in all the educational 


papers. 


The study of mineralogy in the schools 
is sure to awaken lively interest if prop- 
erly pursued. George L. English & Co., 
the well known mineral dealers of New 
York, offer to send free a copy of a leaflet, 
“Suggestions to Teachers of Mineralogy,” 
which presents many new ideas on this 
subject. The introduction to this leaflet 
asserts that “‘Mineralogy is easy, interest- 
ing, and practical when properly studied,” 
and its purpose is to prove these asser- 
tions and to suggest to teachers how best 
to study minerals. The publication is 
worthy of careful consideration by educa- 
tors. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


In the counties of Suffolk, Middlesex, 
Essex, Norfolk, and Plymouth there were, 
at the opening of the school year, in 
twenty-six cities and towns, 68 Catholic 
schools, about 41,000 pupils, and 825 teach- 
ers. Two new schools were opened, one 
at Cambridge and one at Brighton. Two 
new buildings are in process of construc- 
tion, one at Bast Cambridge and one in 
Charlestown. 

These rank as private schools, are usu- 
ally called parochial, because conducted 
as a parish institution, and generally are 
named after the saint to whom the church 
or parish is dedicated. In reality they are 
publie schools in the sense that they carry 


out the public work of educating future 
citizens, and are doing a public service for 
the state, according to state or city stand- 
ards. 

These schools give a complete element- 
ary education, based upon the standards 
of the state, as given by the state board 
of education. A few of the schools are 
ungraded, on account of the small num- 
ber of pupils, and there is a high school 
department, classical or commercial, .in 
many places, about nine for boys and 
twenty-five for girls. 

In many schools the course of studies 
in the local public schools is substantially 
the same, and pupils of the Catholic 
schools enter the public high school by 
certificate or examination, and from the 
Catholic high schools enter the state nor- 
mal schools. 

Religious instruction in Christian doc- 
trine and the principles and practice of 
moral life forms a very important branch 
of education in all these schools, and les- 
sons in good manners and character 
building are given every day. 

The expenses are all paid by the people 
of the parish, and, while the burden is 
heavy, the end attained, namely, true 
Christian education, is considered worth 
all the sacrifices that an individual or 
community of people may make. 

In Boston last year it would have cost 
about $444,000 to educate the 13,525 pupils 
of Catholic schools, and the interest on 
school building investment would have 
been about $81,000, thus making a total 
amount of about $525,000. 

In the same way Cambridge saved about 
$88,500; Lowell about $161,000; Lawrence 
about $89,000; Lynn, $64,000; Salem, $68,- 
000; Haverhill, $50,000; Newton, $28,600, 
ete. 

In these it would have cost the 
cities and towns for the ordinary school 
expenses of the pupils in Catholic schools 
about $1,160,200, and, with interest on 
building investment of about $241,600, 
makes a total of $1,401,800. 

In the whole state, having about 63,750 
pupils in Catholic schools, it would have 
cost in annual expenses about $1,755,240, 
and, with interest on building investment 
of $382,500 (representing nearly $9,563,- 
000), makes a grand total annual saving 
to the state of $2,137,740. 


Unemployed Teachers 


or those who would prefer a 


Good Business 


to teaching, may secure a desir- 
able engagement by addressing 


C. B. Beacu & Co. - 


280 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


The Cost of Food 


A Study in Dietaries. 
By ELLEN H. RICHARDS, 


Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


CONTENTS : 

Food a Neceasity—Kuowledge of Food-values a 
Present-day Necessity—Kind, Quality, and Cust of 
Food, Food for the Infant. For the School-child. 
Forthe active Youth For the Youth at College 
and forthe Brainworker, For the Traveler and 
Professional Person. For those in Prenal and 
Pauper institutions. For the Person in the Hos- 
pital. For Middle Life and Old Age. General 

rinciples Governing Dietaries. Dietaries Costing 
Ten to Fifteen Cents per Day per Person. Twenty- 
five Cents per Day per Person. Forty to Fifiy 
Cents per Day per Person. Sixty Cents per Day 
per Person. The Dietary Computer Glossary of 


_ Termsused. Bibliography. Selected Index. 


12mo. v + 161 pages. Cloth, $1.00 


Order through your bookseller, or copies will be 
forwarded postpaid by the publishers on recei) t 
of the retail price. 


Dese-iptive Circulars on Application. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
43 & 45 E. 19th Street, New York City. 


CHRISTMAS 
PICTURES 
FOR THE 
Kindergarten, 
Primary School, and 
Home. 


We publish a line of beautiful repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. 

Sizes 6} x 8 to 9} x 12, uniform price 
$1.00 per hundred or one cent each 
any number. 


Small size, about 3} x 44, 50 cents per 
hundred or one-half cent each, any 
quantity, 


SEND FOR LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., 


Springfield, Mass. 
New York. Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


no other work. 


willhavea 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE~ 


UP-TO-DATE 
* NEW PLATES 
* NEW MAPS 


SPRINGFIELD, 


FOR READY 
REFERENCE 


© other work has so fully met the claims of its publishers, or merited the approbation 

N received from the most cultured people of all professions, as Larned’s PISTORY 
FOR READY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now 
justly regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 

It is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but 
history in the exact language of the best historians. It opens up over 12,000 volumes in 
specific quotation and distinct reference. 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations are shown as in 


Its pages also represent the literature of history, while its plan of Ready- 
and Cross-Reference is unique. 
Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 


The a as an imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China 
ve a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be surpassed. 
Write for sample pages and full information. 


Ghe C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Six Imperial Volumes 


bringing history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work perienced 

now embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, Ex 

but also the last five years of the world’s eventful history. ; Solicitors 
The volumes will embrace many new maps made cxpeeery for this work, namely: Asia 

and the Kast Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africa and the Boer Republics, Central Amer- Em 

ica, also our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. ployed 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE COPIPANY, 96 FIFTH AVE., . NEW YORK 


AROUND THE WORLD. BOOK III. 


Home geography for fifth grade. It pulsates with child life. Social, 
industrial, commercial treatment of all sections of the United States and 
colonies. With over 250 illustrations from live subjects that are vital for 
instruction. Even more attractive than the first two books, which have 
called forth the greatest enthusiasm. 


NEW CENTURY READER. BOOK 


Same high classical standard as For Childhood Days, Book I., Fairy 
Tale and Fable, Book II. Unique illustrations. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST. Mall, 246. 


Over 6,000 com non words carefully separated into grade vocabularies. 
Recognized as the most practical Word List. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA Mall, 80c. 


Completes the subject from simultaneous quadratic equations. 
It makes the best complete series with Atwood’s Standard, Grammar 
School and Exercises in Algebra. Purely inductive treatment. 


IN PREPARATION — 
FIVE PRACTICAL GRADED READERS 


by two of the most prominent educators in the United States. Ready 
by spring. 


Also AMERICAN HISTORY. One bcok. 


MODERN INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC 
by Grades 


Very liberal introduction, net, and exchange prices. 


Important adoptions in all sections. 85,000 required since May, 1901. 


195 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


Main Office, 96 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 8 Beacon St, BOSTON 


Get illustrated catalog for other choice books. 


Decorate 
Your 
Schools 
Free 


Our traveling collection of pictures 
raises. funds for school decoration — 


without cost to you. ..... | 


“The finest collection ever gathered to- 


gether in this country.” 


— Boston Transcript. 


“Genuine artistic merit is the quality for 


| SUNDARA ROW. 
Geometric Exercises in Paper Folding. 


—— EDITED BY —— 


WOOSTER WOODRUFF BEMAN, and DAVID EUGENE SMITH, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, \) 
of Michigan. Columbia University, New York. 


This little work, so highly recommended by the emi- 
nent European mathematician, Professor Klein, of 
Goettingen, should be in the hands not only of every 
special teacher of mathematics, but of every one who 
gives instruction in the lower grades. Progressive edu- 
cators are so generally advocating the study of simple 
geometry throughout the several school years, that this 
skillful introduction to the subject, useful in the earlier 
as well as the later steps, cannot fail to be welcomed by 
teachers. 

The present edition is entirely revised, and is ddus- 
trated by half tones representing the actual paper fold- 
ing. Its excellence as a specimen of book-making is 
commensurate with that as a mathematical and educa- 
tional contribution. A package of paper, properly cut 
for folding, accompanies each book. 


Pages X., 158. Red Cloth, Gilt Top. Price, $1.00, net. 
(In England and the U. P. U., 48. 6d., net.) 


| By the same editors, a translation of FINK’S HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS, the best com- 


pendium of the subject that has yet appeared, Price, $1.50, net (5s. 6d., net.) 


Essays on the Theory of Numbers. | Mathematical Essays and Ree- 


which the pictures have been chosen.” - 
— New York Post. 


Lf interested, write for particulars. 


SOULE ART COMPANY 


322 Washington Street 


| 
| 
| 


BOSTON, MASS. 


= = 


(1) Continuity and Irrational Numbers ; (2) | reations. 
The Nature and Meaning of Numbers. By By Herman Scuvusert, Professor of Mathe- 
RicHarp Depekinp. From the German by matics in Hamburg. From the German 
W. W. Beman. Pp. 115. Cloth, foc., net. | by T. J. McCormack. Pp. 149. Cuts, 37, 
Cloth, 75c., net (3s., net.). 
Lectures on Elementary Mathe-— 
matics. Elementary Illustrations of the 
By Joseru Louis Lacraxce. From the Differential and Integral 
French by T. J. McCormack. Pp. 172. Calculus. 
Cloth, $1.00, net. By Aveusrus pe MoreGan. New reprint 
On the Study and Difficulties of — editor. Price, Cloth, $1.00, net. 
Mathematics. A New Portrait of Charles Darwin. 
By AvuGusTUS DE MorGan. Pp. viii., 288. 11x14. Price, plate paper, 50c.; Imperial 
Cloth, $1.25, net. Japanese paper, $1.00. 


Send for catalogue of books on Biology, Psychology, 
Mathematics, Comparative Religion, and Philosophy. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, Trench, Trubner & Co., Limited. 
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JOURNAL OF 


DUCATION. 


Vol. LIV.—No. 22. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
wie. og 4 authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculiies. changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


All certificate privileges granted by 
Vassar College to preparatory schools 
will expire by limitation on January 1, 
and every third year thereafter, and the 
faculty has taken action regarding the re- 
newal of such privileges. 

Western Reserve University will have 
a summer school next year. - It will be 
under the direction of Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University, Worcester, 
who will have the aid of numerous promi- 
nent educators. 

Bethany College at Lindsborg, Kan. 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary No- 
vember 10 with elaborate ceremony. The 
central figure of the celebration was 
Bishop von Scheele, who is in this coun- 
try as the personal representative of King 
Oscar. 


A college for the higher education of 
women is talked of for Kentucky by the 
Presbyterians of that state. The pro- 
posed endowment fund is $500,000. 

Last term a gift of $100,000 was prom- 
ised to Smith College, on condition that 
an equal amount should be raised within 
a year, and every energy is being bent 
toward procuring this sum. A fair 
amount has already been raised, and the 
interest in this movement seems to be 
steadily growing. From the competitive 
plans presented for the new students’ 
building, those of Marcus T. Reynolds of 
Albany, N. Y., have been selected. ‘ihe 
building will provide a large hall for dra- 
matics and social entertainments, and 
rooms for the various college clubs and 
societies. wet 


CALENDARS FOR 1902, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS., TABER-PRANG CO. 


The two matchless houses, the Taber 
Art Company of Springfield and the L. 
Prang Company of Boston, have joined 
forces and unified interests in the Taber- 
Prang Company, and they present the 
largest and by far the best line of calen- 
dars ever issued by any house. They 
range all the way from twenty cents to 
$2.00. 

The favorites, which have proved their 
popularity each successive season, are 
provided in the same form as last year 
or in a new dress. An innovation in 
colored calendars this season is the large 
number of styles where the pictures are 
printed close and mounted on colored 
mounts with suitable embellishments and 
ornamentation. The Prang Color Print- 
ing has always been beyond any competi- 
tion, and with the added attractiveness of 
colored mounts, the colored calendars are 
more attractive than any other line in the 
market. The line of black and white 
calendars illustrated with platinum and 
platino prints, which was so very success- 
ful last year, has been much enlarged. 

Do not deal with non-artistic firms, 
which are merely commercial, when it is 
just as easy to buy holiday goods the im- 
print of which is a guarantee of high art. 


A LITERARY CENTURY PLANT 


Would be a fit description for the book 
whose seed was planted by Noah Webster 
while the republic was a baby, and which 
flowers to-day as Webster’s International 
Dictionary, with a supplement of addi- 
tional words and meanings, edited by W. 


ASTH 


CURE FREE 


Asthmalene Brings Instant Relief and Permanent 
Cure in All Cases. . 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 


RELIEF. 


There is nothing like ASTHMALENF. 
It brings instant relief, even in the 
Worst cases. 
fails. 


The Rev. C. F. Wetts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
‘* Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
condition. 
the good derived from it. 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for ten years. I 
despaired of ever being cured. 
ment for the cure of this dreadful and torment ng 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. 
astonishment, the trial acted like acharm. Send me 
a full-size bottle.” 


It cures when all else 


I cannot tell you how thankful I feel for 
I was a slave, chained 


I saw yoummdvertise- 


To my 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 


Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901, 


Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicine Co., 

Gentlemen: 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all troubles 
Asthma. 


Your Asthmalene is an excellent 


which combine with 
Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, mor 


phine, chloroform, or ether. 


Very truly yours, 


REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER. 


Dr. Tarr Bros.’ Mepicixe Co., 


Avon Sprines, N. Y., Feb. 1, 190]. 


Gentlemen: I write this testimonial from a s¢nse of duty, having tested the wonderful 


effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
Having exhausted my own skill as well as many others’, I 


A-thma for the past twelve years. 


chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 
My wife commenced taking it about the first of November. 
After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, and 
I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine 


a bottle of Asthmalene. 
soon noticed a radical improvement. 
she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


to all who are afflicted with this distressing disease. 


My wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 
I at once obtained 


I very 


Yours respectfully, 
O. D. PHELPS, M.D. 


Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicrse Co., 


Gentlemen: I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years. 
1 ran across your adverticement, and started with atrial bottle. I 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, And I am ever grateful. 


but they have all failed. 
found relief at once. 


1 have a family of four children, and for six years was unable to work. 
This testimony you can make such use of as you 


of health, and am doing business every day. 
see fit. 
Home address, 235 Rivington street. 


Feb. 5, 1901. 
I have tried numerous remedies, 
I am now in the best 


S. RAPHAEL, 
67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


Do not delay. 
130th St., N. Y. City. 


Write at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDICINE CO. 79 East 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The necessity of taking proper care 


Holden 


TT 7. | of the text-books is brought forcibly to the minds of 
=. | the scholars when a * HOLDEN BOOK COVER?” js 
ces used. Children of all ages are very observing. 

If teachers will repuir a broken or 
weakened binding, fasten in a loosened 
leaf, or mend a torn leaf, as soon as the 
damuge occurs, by using . 


Quick Repairing Material, 


the scholars will become more careful 
in the handling of the books. 


To have all books covered with a 


neat, clean, well-fitting 


HoLDEN COVER 


is an advantage we offer every 
School Board at the same price. 


Save your books — thus save money. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
commissioner of education. 

A brief chronology of the various edi- 
tions of Webster’s Dictionary may be of 
interest to our readers. The first edition, 
ealled “Amercian Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language,’ was published by Noah 
Webster in 1828. After his death, in 1843, 
George and Charles Merriam of Spring- 
field, Mass., purchased the copyright, 
plates, and unsold copies from the estate. 

Since then — during a period of nearly 
sixty years— the house has devoted its 
energies and capital almost exclusively, 
and with marked success, to the making 
and publication of dictionaries of the 
English language. No outlay has been 
spared to attain the highest excellence 
and the result is the renowned series of 
Webster’s dictionaries which, in their 
latest revisions, are universally accepted 
as authority wherever the English lan- 
guage is used. 

The first Webster’s ‘Unabridged’ — 
largely a condensation into one volume of 
Dr. Webster’s edition of 1828 — was pro- 
duced by the Merriams in 1847, under the 
editorship of Professor Chauncey. A. 
Goodrich, who died in 1860. The next re- 
vision was that of 1864, under the super- 
vision of Dr. Noah Porter, with whom 
were associated many leading scholars. 
In 1879 and 1884 various supplements 
were added to this work. 

In 1890 the famous “ International’ was 
completed, after ten years of arduous 
labor by a large corps of competent schol- 
ars, under the leadership of Dr. Noah Por- 
ter of Yale University. It immediately 
met with a flattering reception. In ~cto- 
ber, 1900, a supplement of 25,000 new 
words, phrases, and definitions was added, 
bringing it fully abreast of the twentieth 
century. You will make no mistake if 
you buy it. It will last you a lifetime. 


LARNED'S HISTORY FOR READY 
REFERENCE. 


A revised and enlarged edition of this 
attractive work has just been issued, 
bringing the history of the world down 
to, and even into, the current century. 

The introduction of many new subjects, 
the amplifying of others, and especially 
the eventful history of the last few years, 
comprise, with its numerous former at- 
tractions, a work that opens up to the 
progressive teacher now as never before 
a complete mine of fascinating historical] 
information. And all of this is made at 
once available through its unique plan of 
“Ready Reference.’’ 

No more valuable equipment for excel- 
lence and satisfaction in the work of the 
average teacher can be _ found than 
Larned’s ‘“‘History for Ready Reference.” 
This, added to a teacher’s working capi- 
tal, is really the equivalent of an entire 
historical library. It furnishes a stimu- 
lus to every possessor, and repays a hun- 
dred fold in additional power and influ- 
ence the small outlay required to own it. 

“Let me see the books that you can call 
your own,” said an experienced educator 
to a young teacher, “and I can soon solve 
the problem as to your success.” In other 
words, the silent companions of the 
teacher, in the books he absolutely owns, 
are, to a certain extent, accurate indices 
of teacher power. 

Never before has there been an equal 
opportunity to add so much to one’s li- 
brary for the same amount of monc”, 
Whether grammar school, high school, 
college, university, or primary .nstructor, 
one cannot afford, no matter what other 
volumes he may have, to do without this 
splendid work. See advertisement. 


A Fine Holiday Present. 


to our Teacher or friends ? 


should contain it. 


remit. Address, 


The Holiday Season is here! What shall we give as an appropriate Present 


f Good Book is always appropriate. 
thing useful as well as attractive and interesting. Such a work is 
‘‘ELLSWORTH’S ILLUSTRATED LECTURES AND 

LESSONS ON PENSIANSHIP.” 


Teachers should present it to pupils and pupi/s to teachers. 
It is magnificently bound and illustrated, and a perfect 
encyclopedia of the science and art of correct handwriting. 

We Offer (until Feb. 1, 1902, only) to mail the work to any address on 
receipt of $1 OO. It is a $2.00 book. Send for Booklet if you hesitate to first 


THE ELLSWORTH COMPANY, 


127 Duane Street, New York. 


What shall we select? Some- 


Every Library 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher, Price 
\Vhiting’s School Song Book........ Heath & Co., Boston. 
Dan es and Daughters of the Young Republic...... Brooks T. Y. Crowell & Co. N. Y. $1.50 
Fortames Of Gloncoe...... Lever Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. —— 
. Short History of English Commerceand Industry. Price Longmans, Green, & Co., N. ¥, — 
, Graded List of Poems and Stories...... Gilbert & Harris Siiver, Burdett, & Co., : $8) «een 
Apostles of the Suutheast.... ........ Bullen D. Appleton & ¢ “ 
rhe APG OF .. White American Book Company, 1.00 
iptain Bluitt.... Henry T. Coates & Co., 1.50 
~aper and Cardboard Work.......... Obi» berlain Whitaker & Ray Co.,8an Fran., .75 
1989 MOOW... Pei George W. Jacobs & Co,, Phila, .60 
Breakfast Dishes........... “ “ 40 
Pieces that will Take Prizes.................... Rueckstone Hinds & Noble, 38% 
Minette... ..+- sees John W. liiff & Co., Chicago. — 
oor Aecursed Spelling — What to do with it........ — E. O. Vaile, - 25 
\ Pariit A.C, McClarg & Co., nid 1.50 
oets of the Younger Generation........... .. Archer John Lane, “6 6.00 
/houghts for Every-day Babcock Charles Scribrer’s Sons, i 1.00 
~chool, College, and Character........ .. .....se00. Briggs Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1.00 
> 4444 444444444444444- 
+ A. G. FISHER, Preprietor. 
+ Long Experience. 
z Prompt. Reliable. 
EACHERS’ 
t 25 Bromfield St., Boston 
Rooms 317--319. . 
4444444444464 


The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE. MANAGER. | . | 86 Weybosset St., PROVIDE 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L AGT. Offices : | Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, it. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 


MR. MARDEN'S SUCCESS. 


A NEW AID IN SCHOOL WORK. 


Occasionally there comes into the liter- | Real education comes always from self- 
ary or semi-literary world a man or | help, One of the chief objects of all 


woman who captivates a large body of | : 
readers, and holds them in captivating de-  ‘¢&ching should be to make the pupil self- 


votion in a manner that is surprising. | active dnd independent in research. The 
It is a luxury to wry such —— appear | child becomes a student when he seeks 
in one’s own day and among his acquaint- : 

ances. Louise M. Alcott’s success will be | 
a delightful memory so long as “Little | 8 seeking, he should be given the op- 
Men” and “Little Women” continue to | portunity to satisfy his desires. To do 
delight our children and our children’s | this, there is nothing better than to in- 
children. 

Orison Swett Marden is editor and | 
founder of Success, and the author of a | CE Other 
number of books published by both | minds. Naturally the teacher turns to 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. and T. Y. Crow- | the large encyclopedias for the desired 
ell & Co., that have had a large sale and | aid, only to find discouragement for the 
have been read with devotion by boys in | pupil and himself, The treatment of 
the school, and by their grandmothers in | ordinary topics is too scholarly for the 
the home. Running through every one | pupil, while that of scientific subjects is 
of his chapters, each complete in itself, is | too technical for even the teacher to 
a hopeful vein which makes every boy | understand. Progressive teachers have 
feel confident that he can “get there,” and | Icng felt the need of a work of reference 
makes him resolve ‘that he will, and, at | within the comprehension of grammar, 
the same time, there is in every book a | and high school pupils, and, at the same 
spirit which makes the older ones feel | time, of practical help in their work as 
that life has been much more of a success | teachers. “The Student’s Reference 
than they thought. Work,” published by C. B. Beach & Co., 

The one charm above that of all similar | New York, has been prepared to meet 
writers is that Mr. Marden not only deals | this need, and meets it in a thoroughly 
with the story of every man of past | satisfactory manner. It is modern, con- 
achievement, but also with the men of to- | cise, practical, inexpensive, and covers 
day, of whom the world has not known | fully every subject coming within the 
the specific conditions of success. His | range of the school work of both teacher 
latest book, “Talks with Great Workers,” | and pupil. Pupils who have access to it 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., isa book that | use nothing else, while teachers will con- 
should be read by every boy in America. | sult it twenty times where they refer to 
It should certainly be in every boy’s read- | the large encyclopedias once. 
ing course, and if it could be the “reading _— 
book” in the eighth grade, it would be a Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 


been used over fifty for 

tie their children while teething, with per- 
__ The Meneely Bell Company of Troy, N. Y., a success. It ae the child, 
is making shipments of bells the world over. | softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
Never was the business of this firm so extended | wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
or extensive as at the present time. Their | the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
bells ring among the Indians, they call the | arising from teething or other causes, 
South Sea Islanders, and their sound is wel- | and is for sale by druggists in every part 
comed by many throughout Asia and Africa, | of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Our own land is literally filled with bells from Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
the Troy foundry. cents a bottle 


STUDENTS’ APPARATUS. 
Our line of individual students’ apparatus has been developed by constant attention 
for the past six years. Our aim has been to give the greatest possible value in educa- 
tional instruments for the least amount of money. 


LECTURE TABLE APPARATUS. 
In purchasing the scientific apparatus business of the E. S. Ritchie Co., we came into 
possession of an unsurpassed line of patterns and models for Lecture Table Apparatus, 
the result of the personal attention of the Ritchie people since 1850. 


MANUFACTURE. 
Our facilities for manufacturing our present complete line are unequalled by any house 
in this country. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 
We invite attention to our line of Glass Ware, and the list of Chemicals, selected with 
special reference to educational work. 


WE ARE NOT DRUGGISTS. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO., Boston, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


sideration without just the right candidates. 


for both men and women. 


as much more by private teaching. 


SOME SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


This agency has registered more than 23,000 teachers and has all their records on file. Yet we sometine 
cannot find just the rigt't one fora place we ure asked to fil). Here are sume positions we have new under«en 


Manual Training.—We have placed every manual training teacher regi: tered, and l ave good places now 


, Peru, South America.—We want a teacher of French and English for a fine private school in a large 
city. All traveling expenses are paid, and a salary of £50 a month and home is guaranteed, with chauce to make 


Normat Graduates at #400.—We have placed nearly 200 such teachers this year, and our list is e x 
hausted. Such teachers who can take places at ones will not have to wait long if well wuuiinede 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled. 4000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


positions on short notice. 


Unexpected Vacancies 


Grade teachers in demand, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago.@ 


OCCUR during the fall and winter 
months and must be filled prom i A 
December and January are 
good months for securing first-class 
Address C. J. ALBERT, ~ 


B. F. CLARK © Tenyears in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACH ERY’ manent clientage among the Wabush Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : 
and FOREIGN 


’ introduces to Colleges 
TEAC H E RS AG E N CY Schools, and Families 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


astern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Efficient assistants. 


Prompt attention 


sitions all over the United State 
Efficient serv 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


de acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
Soveci»l advantages 
ce. 


Canurteous treatmert, 
Circulars free. Address 


Tx EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.——Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 


V. Huyssoon, 


3 E, 14th St., N. Y. JOuN Rooxwe x1, | Managers. 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


P. I. MERRILL 
B. BRUCE, Managers. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton PI. 
NEW YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevy’d. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
OSKALOOSA, lowa, 4 Evans Bidg. 


DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS ’AGENGIES »- 


in that field. For full information write to 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Corres, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
spondence 


is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
wM.O 


. PRATT, Manager. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN BL 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
Address 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, lowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


ewe 


211—215 


AKEON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


wh. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Pemberton Balbiing,} 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (24th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. E. 9th St... New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Important New Books 
LONG’S WOOD-FOLK SERIES 


By Wiitiam J. 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. For introduction, 50 cents. 
WILDERNESS WAYS. For introduction, 45 cents. 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS. For introduction, 50 cents. 


NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


By Cuirtron F. HopGe 


Assistant Professor of Physiology and Neurology in 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


With an Introduction by 
Dr. G. HALL 


( Nearly ready ) 


GEOGRAPHIGAL SERIES 


By HORACE S. TARBELL, A. M., LL.D. 


Superintendent ef Schools, Providence, R. 1. 


And MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D. 


A TWO-BOOK COURSE FOR GRADED AND 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


THE TARBELL PLAN OF 
PROVIDING SPECIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Instead of confining the study of “ Special Geography” to the 
minor, and often valueless, details of a single State, TarBFi’s 
CompLeTe GeoGrapny divides the United States into Physical 
Groups of States, and treats such Natural Sections in a Special 
Supplement. The great educational advantage of this method of 
teaching special geography of the States is apparent. The child 
learns not only the important geographical facts relating to his 
own State, but also similar facts concerning those States which 
are, on account of location, in a peculiar sense, ‘Sister States.” 


THE SPECIAL GROUP EDITIONS of TARBELL's ComPLETE 
GEOGRAPHY now ready are: — 


LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS COURT 


By Frances NimM) GREENE 


126 pages. 12 full-page illustrations after originals by Edmund Garrett 
For introduction, 50 cents 


Retail Price 


The New England States, 176 pages.....-...--- $1.10 

The Middle Atlantic States, 154 pages........---- 1.10 

West Central Beate THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND 


By Jermain G, PorTER 


Director of Cincinnati Observatory and Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Cincinnati 


Tue GrneraL Epition of Tarbell’s Complete Geography (without 
Special Geography) contains rs2 pages at the Retail Price of $1.00. 


With illustrations reproduced from Albrecht Diirer’s famous drawings 
For introduction, 50 cents 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONDON 


.. We solicit correspondence from superintendents, teachers, 
and school officers relative to the examination and introduction 
of this Series of Geographies. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


BosTon 


New CHICAGO 


Prang’s Water-Color Crayons 


The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden box. Supe- 
rior in every way to the old-style crayons. 


Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups 
Cedar Handle Brushes All Grades Practice Paper 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above 
outfit at any of our offices. . 


TH E PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
Holiday Songs | Raphia and Reed Weaving. 


AND EVERY DAY SONGS AND GAMES. By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 
By EMILIE POULSSON. The book will contain, also, a course in paper and 

Profusely Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. cardboard construction, and another course in free 

This book has been long in preparation, and its | We4ving with strips of ‘cover paper of contrasting 
published at great expense, but we expect for ita | Colors. 
warm welcome on account of the reputation of | ‘rhe raphia and reed work will be unique and of | 
Miss Poulsson, and a permanent popularity.on ac-| great help to all who are looking for something | 
count of its intrinsic merits. new and attractive for the lower grades. 


Attractive cloth cover. Price, %2.00. Bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. | 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO } 
11 East 16th St. 1333 Arch St. 168 Peachtree St. 122 McAllister St. | 


(Picturesque Geographical Readers 


By CHARLES F. KING 


BOOK FIRST — Home and School. The! BOOK FOURTH — Land We Live In. Part 
Type-Forms in Geography. Contains 240' Second. Along the Atlantic Coast, Flor- 
pages, and over 125 practical illustrations. ida, Up the Mississippi, Iron Furnaces, Oil 
Price, 50 cents, net. Fields, Chicago, etc. 235 pages, 150 illus- 

BOOK SECOND — This Continent of Ours. _—‘*rations. Price, 56 cents, net. 

North America, except United States. BOOK FIFTH — Land We Live In. Part 
Contains 320 pages, fully illustrated. Third. The Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
Price, 72 cents, net. | ¢ifie Slope. 250 pages, 150 illustrations. 

BOOK THIRD Land We Live In. Part Price, 56 cents, net. 

First. Revised and Enlarged Edition. BOOK SIXTH — Northern Europe. Cross- | 


Good Work 
Durability 


| 
| 
| 


Simplicity 


Speed 


ARE THE 


four Pillars of Strength 


Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


Through New England Mills. Among the | ing the Atlantic. Through the British Isles, | You will find them in every Remington 
Green Mountains. In New York, Phila- Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia. | 

delphia, Washington, etc. 260 pages, 170 350 pages More than 200 illustrations. | 

illustrations. Price. 56 cents, net. Price, 60 cents, net. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 


The most attractive and helpful books ever prepared Sor the schoolroom. | 
Send for specimn pages. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON 
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